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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For Handling Pulp Stocks 


SPIREX VACUUM PUMPS 
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FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES 
- “AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
ee as applied to cordage means “more value in every 
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Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
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An “Aerial Railway” 
for paper mills 


You can use your ceiling to good advan- 
tage—you can have ample hoisting facili- 
ties without taking up an iota of floor 
space. 


The Shepard “Aerial Railway” is wonder- 
fully economical handling equipment for 
the paper mill. It is a Shepard Cage 
Control Electric Hoist operating on over- 
head track which runs to all points, and 
connects with main runway—one man in 
the cage controls all operations, including 
the picking up, carrying, lowering, and 
switching the hoist and load from one 
track to another. 


Ask us all about this “Aerial Railway” 
that many paper mills are using. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Member Electric Hoist Mfrs.’ Assn. 


(@SHEPARD 
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EXPERIMENTAL PAPER MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Laboratory 
Beaters 


¥% Lb. 
5-6 Lb. 
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The progressive and successful mills of to- having Pulp and Paper Making courses, 


day no longer guess at processes. They have prominent private and commercial labora- 
their own laboratories where actual methods tories, U. §. Government Bureaus and Forest 
are determined before commercial manufac- Products Laboratories and most of the paper 
ture is started. mills which maintain their own laboratories. 

We number among users of our experi- “If you experiment you will discover how 
mental machinery the leading universities to make a better sheet at less cost.” 





THE NOBLE « WOOD CO. HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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AFFAIRS OF AMERICAN CO, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Thursday, October 11, 1923 


PUT IN FRIENDLY HANDS 





Federal Court Appoints President Sidney L. Willson Equity Receiver and Energies Will Be Directed Toward 
Placing Company’s Affairs on Proper Financial Basis—Receiver States Action Will Not Influence 
Personnel, Policies or Administration—Creditors of Company to Meet in New York City on 

October 18—Bondholders, Protective Committee Sends Out Statement. 


Judge Learned Hand last week appointed Sidney L. Willson, 
president of the American Writing Paper Company, equity receiver, 
in the friendly ‘proceedings brought in the Federal Court by Michael 
P. Murphy of the Bronx. At Boston this week Federal Judge 
Lowell also appointed Mr. Willson, ancillary receiver for the cor- 
poration’s holdings in the state of Massachusetts. 

Murphy, who has a claim of $200,000 stated in his petition for 
an equity receiver that the corporation is solvent but that a shortage 
of cash and the threats of creditors’ suits makes the conservation 
of assets necessary. 


Result of Friendly Action 


B. W. Jones, chairman of the protective committee, stated that 
the placing of the American Writing Paper Company in equity 
receivership is a friendly action for rehabilitation of the company. 
He said: 

“The committee will continue its efforts, and is hopeful that some 
plan of reorganization may be made effective, which will conserve 
the equities of the stockholders. 

“The appointment of a receiver makes it even more important 
that the stockholders get together. Transferable receipts will be 
issued for steck deposits. The committee will co-operate with the 
receiver, and with representatives of bondholders and creditors, and 
will keep depositing stockholders informed of conditions from time 
to time.” 

Federal Judge Lowell, while granting the prayer of the Murphy 
petition, dismissed without prejudice a similar petition filed last 
Monday in the Federal Court in Massachusetts by Emanuel W. 
Kaiser on a motion of the plaintiff. 


Says Company Is Solvent 


According to the Murphy petition the American Writing Paper 
Company’s liabilities are $13,302,216 against assets of $20,358,405. 
Mr. Murphy in his petition asked that the business of the cor- 
poration be conducted for the present by the ancillary receiver and 
that at the proper time it may be sold to the best interests of cred- 
itors. The corporation, which is one of the largest paper manu- 
facturing concerns in this country, has extensive holdings in Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and other cities and towns nearby. 

President S. L. Willson states that the friendly receivership will 
in no way affect the personnel, policies or administration of the 
big company and that, now that that has been decided, and since 
he has been made ancillary receiver at Boston as well as receiver at 
New York, time and opportunity will be given to carry on the 
work of manufacturing paper without hindrance. He said that 
he was well satisfied with the results. The receivership practically 
heads off any attacks that might be made by others since the Em- 
manuel Kaiser suit was withdrawn. Mr. Kaiser became a stock- 
holder of record on September 27 and the suit was brought Sep- 
tember 29. 

Creditors Meet October 18 


An important meeting of the creditors of the company will be 


held in New York October 18 at which time it is expected that they 
will agree and be satisfied with the receivership appointment. The 
larger creditors are now satisfied with the receivership, Mr. Will- 
son stated, and he did not anticipate any serious objection to the 
continuance of it. The receiver is an officer of the court and as 
such will continue in that position at the pleasure of the court. 
Eventually if things work out satisfactorily the management of the 
company will be turned back to the stockholders. 

“There will be no change in the personnel or in the management 
or policies of the company,” said Mr. Willson. “In fact the or- 
ganization is perfectly satisfactory and I do not see how it could 
be much improved. As receiver I will have still more power to 
act in the interests of the company, that is all.” 

President Willson admitted frankly that the seven weeks’ strike 
of the operatives, begun by the firemen and extending to the other 
employees was a serious setback to the prosperity of the company. 
“We were doing excellent business in May and June,” he said, “and 
with prospects for continuing good business when the strike came.” 


Business Coming in Strong 


Now that the strike is settled he believes that the company can 
continue to progress. Official reports indicate that business is com- 
ing in strong and that the company has not yet caught up with its 
orders delayed on account of the strike. 

He said that the bondholders’ committee and the reorganization 
committee of the stockholders were working in perfect harmony 
and that the assets of the company would be conserved for the 
creditors, stockholders and bondholders in every possible way. The 
friendly receivership gave further opportunity for such conserva- 
tion. 

He said that there was nothing further to announce just at 
present relative to the plans for the reorganization. The bringing 
of the suit naturally retarded the progress towards carrying out 
the reorganization plans. He believed that this would be only 
temporary. Later the committee would doubtless issue a complete 
statement and a list of the creditors would probably be filed soon. 


Statement by Bondholders 


A bondholders’ protective committee has been formed and under 
date of October 5 sent out a general statement to the holders of the 
first mortgage 20 years 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds due 
January 1, 1939, as follows: 

“The application in the courts of New Jersey and Massachusetts 
by a stockholder of the American Writing Paper Company for the 
appointment of a receiver has rendered advisable the formation of 
a committee to take such action as may be necessary to protect the 
interests of the holders of the company’s first mortgage bonds. The 
appointment of a receiver would constitute a default under the first 
mortgage. 

“Tn order to enable the first mortgage bondholders to take united 
action and properly to protect their interests the undersigned have 
consented to act as a Bondholders’ Protective Committee. It -is 
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recommended that bonds be deposited with this committee in ne- 
gotiable form, or duly endorsed to the committee, with the January 
1, 1924, and all subsequent coupons attached by sending them at 
once to the Old Colony Trust Company, of Boston, Central Union 
Trust Company of New York City or Springfield Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company of Springfield, Mass. Upon receipt of the bonds 
transferable certificates of deposit will be returned as quickly as 
possible. It is expected that application will be made to list the 
certificates representing the deposited bonds on the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. Bonds will be received for deposit up 
to and including October 24, 1923. The committee urges that it is 
of value and of importance to the interests of the bondholders that 
deposits be promptly made. , 

“A copy of the Bondholders’ Protective Agreement will be field 
with the depositaries or a copy may be obtained upon application 
to the secretary of the committee.” 

The appeal is signed by George C. Lee, chairman, Lee Higginson 
& Co., Boston; Philip Stockton, Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton; A. Willard Damon, Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; Philip R. Allen, Bird and Son, Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass.; H. B. Lake, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
New York City; Otto Marx, New York City committee, and Josiah 
F. Hill, secretary, Lee Higginson & Co., 44 State street, Boston. 


Chlorine Accident Exaggerated 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9, 1923. 
Editor Paper TRADE JOURNAL: 

In order to set at rest the ridiculous publicity that has been given 
to the chlorine accident at our Manayunk plant on the 4th instant 
we feel it would be a service to the industry if an accurate state- 
ment were given of the happening and we would be very much 
obliged if you will publish it. 

One Philadelphia evening paper in scare headlines stated that 
“Forty-three persons were gassed.” What actually happened were 
that six of our employees and two City firemen were slightly over- 
come with chlorine. No one was seriously injured and all had re- 
turned to work recovered on Monday morning, the 8th. 

The trouble was due to the operator improperly adjusting the 
yoke or clamp that attaches the discharge valve to the chlorine 
drum. Only 25 pounds of chlorine in all escaped to the atmosphere. 

Most of the excitement and exaggeration was supplied by em- 
ployees of adjacent plants attracted by the unusual character of 
the accident, and by reporters thirsting for a thrill. 

We feel very much chagrined that so much publicity has been 
given to a comparatively trifling incident. 

Yours very truly, 
DILL & COLLINS COMPANY, 
Howarp W. Taytor, 
Vice-President. 


Toronto Man Backs Big Industry 


Negotiations have been concluded with the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a large plant on the Island. These 
negotiations have been carried out by H. J. Crowe, of Toronto, and 
Malcolm Mooney, of Quebec. At White Bay, Crowe held 700 
square miles of timberland and has secured others until he has con- 
solidated in all about 2,000,000 acres. He has an additional 1,500 
square miles secured from J. C, Hepburn, St. Johns. This latter 
tract is at Hamilton Islet, Labrador. This will ensure a year-round 
supply of raw material for the 500-ton mill which it is proposed to 
erect. Mr. Crowe says that his White Bay plans are to demonstrate 
the feasibility of carrying on an operation there of rossing and 
shipping ready for the grinders, from 50,000 to 100,000 cords 
annually to a proposed large pulp and paper mill which he hopes to 
establish on tide water at Ship’s Cove, or Rotia Bay in Bay D’Espoir 
on the South Coast. : 





Berent incorporations 


InDIAN Paper Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: M. and D. Levy, M. E. Stein. Attorney, H. 
Utal, 32 Broadway. 

S. & M. Manasse, Manhattan, New York, stationers and printers. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators: E. H. and P. A. Oelchlager. At- 
torney, H. G. Herman, 233 Broadway. 

F. G. Lestre Paper Company, Wilmington, Delaware, manufac- 
ture. Capital, $200,000. Corporation Service Company. 





Association Has New Secretary 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

New Haven, Conn., October 8, 1923.—The Connecticut Forestry 
Association has just engaged the services of P. L. Buttrick as sec- 
retary and forester. Mr. Buttrick is a forester of nearly fifteen 
years’ experience. He was born in New Haven and is a graduate of 
the New Haven High School and the Yale School of Forestry. He 
has served in the United States Forest Service, as well as with the 
State Forest Services of Michigan and of North Carolina and has 
carried on a consulting forestry business of his own in New York. 
During the war he was employed as lumber purchasing agent for 
the American Red Cross in France. Later he was commissioned as 
a lieutenant of artillery in the French army and saw service at the 
front. After the Armistice he was stationed on the Rhine with the 
French Army of Occupation, where he assisted in the transfer of 
timber from Germany to France under the Armistice agreement. 
During the past year he has been studying forestry conditions in 
various parts of Europe. A former secretary of the association, 
Henry I. Baldwin, is now in Sweden studying forestry conditions 
under a fellowship from the American Scandinavian Foundation, 

Three big campaigns are now being conducted by the association. 
The first is to acquire a forest to be called an Association Forest 
to be managed for recreation and timber production. The second 
is to assist every town in the state to acquire a woodland park. 
The third is to assist private owners in securing adequate fire pro- 
tection for their woods. 

Alain C. White, of Litchfield, is president of the association; Col- 
onel Henry S. Graves, dean of the Yale School of Forestry, is vice- 


president, and Colonel T. S. Woolsey, Jr., of New Haven, is 
treasurer. 


Fire at Driscoll Warehouse 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, October 9, 1923—The six floors of the M. F. Driscoll 
paper stock warehouse, situated between Milk and Central streets, 
this city, were swept by fire Friday night causing a damage of 
about $15,000. 

The blaze was discovered on the second floor, and before the 
first apparatus arrived flames were shooting from the windows on 
all the floors. This fire is the second serious fire in the Driscoll 
establishment within the past three years. 


Some Heavy Taxpayers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., October 9, 1923.—The heavy taxpayers announced 
by the assessors include the following: Holyoke Water Power Com- 
pany, $117,930; American Writing Paper Company, $199,200; 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation (Deane Works) 
$25,170; National Blank Book Company, $24,610; Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company, $23,130; Whiting Paper Company, $22,060; 
Parsons Paper Company, $17,420. 
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Have you written your letter 
about Leather? 


$5000 in Cash Prizes 


for the best letters telling why 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 


OU should see the letters that are 

coming in about leather. Many thou- 
sands of them—thousands of people 
everywhere are sitting down and writing 
their experiences with leather. And some 
of them are mighty interesting. 


But the surprising 
thing is the low percent- 
age of these letters that 
come from you people 
who know the most about 
leather, who think about 
it day in and day out. 


Perhaps you are so 
familiar with the quali- 
ties of leather that you 
don’t realize how wonder- 
ful they are. Perhaps 
you are so close to the 
picture that you can’t 
get the proper perspec- 
tive. 

But think of this won- 
derful product of yours. 
Think of leather’s won- 
derful composition, the 
millions upon millions of 
tiny, tough, elastic fibres, 


Rules of the Contest 


—Letters must be written in the 
English language and on only 
one side of the paper. 

2—The competitor's name aad ad- 
dress must be written at the top 
of the first page of the letter. 

3—The letter must be mailed in a 
sealed, stamped envelope. No 
ost cards will be considered. 

4—There shall be no limits to the 
length a letter may be; and any 
competitor may send in as many 
letters as desired. 

5—This Contest shall be freely 
a to anyone, anywhere. 

6—The first prize will be awarded 
to the contestant whose letter on 
the subject, “Nothing Takes the 
Place of Leather,” is the best 
in the opinion of the judges. 

7—The Contest opens officially 
June 30, 1923, and closes Oc- 
tober 31, 1923. 

8—In case of tie, both or all 
tying contestants will receive the 
full amount of the prize tied for. 


JUDGES 
Martha E. Dodson 


Associate Editor 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


President 
Frederick C. Hicks 


of the 
University of Cincinnati 
President 
Fraser M. Moffat 


of the Tanners’ Council 


Contest Judges 


the pores of the hide, the elasticity and 
strength of leather. 

Weare expecting a Letter about Leather 
from YOU. There is no reason in the 
world why someone who really knows 
leather, someone who makes his living 


from leather, should not 
get that big first prize. 


Think of $2000. There 
isn’t one of us that 
wouldn’t like to have it. 
And there are other big 
cash prizes from $500 
down. 


Get your letter in now. 
The time is getting 
shorter and shorter. 

On the thirty-first of 
October the contest 
closes. Your letter must 
be in before then. 

Just follow the simple 
rules. Write your letter 
right now. Write two 
or more if you like, but 
make them as short as 
you can. Send your 
letter to the 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


The American Sole and Belting Leather Tanners is a group of independent sole and 
belting leather tanners formed for the purpose of public information. It is not a company 
operating for profit. Its primary object is to explain to the public, by means of national 
advertising, many of the highly interesting facts about leather and about the tanning industry. 

The Committee believes that everyone who buys shoes, or belts, or other products of 
leather, will welcome these facts as a sound, safe guide to satisfactory buying. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPERIENCES 
FINE PAPER BETTERMENT 


Coarse Papers Sag While Wholesome Conditions Are Re- 
ported by Paper Stock Packers—Special Committee 
Makes Tentative Report to Fine Paper Division of Paper 
Trade Association—Martin Cantine Co. Names Repre- 
sentative for Eastern Shore District—Frederick W. Hast- 
ings Placed in Charge of Philadelphia Office of the 
American Writing Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 9, 1923—More than mere seasonal 
betterment in buying of all the lines of fine paper was reported by 
the distributors in summarizing their trade experiences during the 
last week. The gain came slowly but steadily. Philadelphia 
printerdom, chief patrons of the fine paper houses, had little part 
to play in the improved conditions although presses that had been 
idle all summer are now again beginning to turn. The real gain 
came from the out of town printers and publishers. Here in Phila- 
delphia the very slight betterment enjoyed was principally for book 
papers to be used in catalogues and direct by mail advertising. 


Coarse Paper Sales Sag 


The coarse paper market sagged off a bit during the week from a 
variety of causes. Demand for kraft, which in recent weeks has 
been quite good, eased off rather suddenly during the week. Tissues 
are in plentiful supplies with slight demand and silk fibres, rag 
wrap, screenings and other cheaper papers much more plentiful in 
offerings from the mills than in inquiry by buyers. 


Wholesome Conditions in Stock Market 


The bright spot of the week in trade circles is among the paper 
stock packers. They are not enjoying anything like a boom, but, 
without exception, they are doing a business of a steady and whole- 
some character. It is rather a unique experience for the packers 
to be able to put down figures on the right side of the ledger. 
Nearly all the present year they have been coming out barely even 
or have been losing. During the last fortnight or so and cul- 
minating during the last week the tables have been turned. There 
does not yet exist among the mills anything like a competition to 
get stock and in the absence of mill bidding in competition, quota- 
tions remained unchanged. On the other hand dealers are readily 
able to dispose of all the limited supplies which they have been able 
to get together and usually at the outside rates. This improved con- 
dition of affairs is not restricted to any grade of stock but applies 
almost equally all along the line. The rag stock market also have 
shown some improvement during the week but in its betterment has 
not been able to keep abreast with the paper stock. 


Fine Paper Dealers Meet 

The meeting of the fine paper division of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association held at the Bourse at noon on Thursday of last 
week brought out a larger attendance. The magnet which drew 
them was the fact that a report was due from the special commit- 
tee, appointed at the recent dinner meeting. The committee laid be- 
fore the Division many suggestions for achieving the desired pur- 
pose of confining credits to proper channels and of reducing waste 
in overhead due not to derelictions on the part of any particular 
house but to bad customs which have developed for some time. The 
problem of regulating prepaid freights is also a serious one. These 
subjects and a few entirely new ones originated by the committee 
were laid before the Division and were discussed. One entirely new 
line of development not touched on by the suggestions made at the 
Manufacturers’ Club meeting by National Secretary Ridgway, who 
incidentally cautioned the membership against divulging the pro- 
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‘hopes on October 22 to secure a charter. 









ceedings, was presented. 
it bore promise of bringing about excellent results, but that it was 
so new that further consideration must be given before it could 
openly be discussed. The special committees’ report was merel) 
tentative and a further meeting probably of the entire Paper Trad 
Association of Philadelphia will be held before any amendments of 
present trade customs are adopted. 


Members said that superficially at least 


Paper and Twine Service Bureau 


Working along somewhat similar lines, although as an entirely 
distinct body, will be the Paper and Twine Service Bureau which 
The Bureau will con- 
cern itself not only with the matter of credits but with the prob- 
lem of eliminating the abuse of price slashing which has been going 
on for years in the coarse paper industry. 


Fire in Hinde & Dauch Plant 

Fire destroyed a large quantity of surplus paper stock which has 
been accumulating during the summer months at the plant of the 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of Gloucester City, N. J., and 
resulted in damage amounting to $15,000. The fire was confined 
to the storage shed and for a time threatened to assume serious 
proportions. The Gloucester plant recently was enlarged and re- 
modelled, a new paper making machine having been installed. 


Fire Damages Paper Novelty Stock 


A slight fire which resulted in damage to the extent of $2,000 
destroyed the stock of the Walis Paper Manufacturing Company, 512 
Arch street. The Walis Company is engaged in the manufacture of 
paper novelties and occupies the three upper floors of the building. 


Samuel S. Alcorn in New Office 


Removal of the offices of Samuel S. Alcorn from the former lo- 
cation at 1002 Chestnut street to the Atlantic Building, where he 
will occupy suite 813, will be completed this week. Mr. Alcorn 
for the past five years has been engaged in his own business of 
dealer in fine and coarse papers. Previous to entering his own 
business he was for six years treasurer of the D. L. Ward Company 
and upon severing his connection with that concern became vice- 
president of the Megargee Hare Company. 


Representative of Martin-Cantine Co. 


Announcement was made during the week of appointment as 
exclusive Philadelphia agents for the territory embracing the East- 
ern shore. Pennsylvania East of the Susquehanna, Delaware and 
New Jersey of the Wilcox-Walter Furlong Paper Company, 231 
Chestuut street, and of Curtis and Brothers Company for the coated 
papers manufactured by the Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, 
N. Y. In connection with these papers Philadelphia printerdom ad- 
vertising agencies and other converters of fine papers will be given 
opportunity to enter into prize contests continuing for an entire year 
with the reward of $200 per month for the best advertising and 
printing work done on any of the Cantine coated papers. 


F. W. Hastings Succeeds W. D. Snyder 


There is expected during the week the arrival in this city of 
Frederick W. Hastings as successor to the late William D. Snyder 
in charge of the Philadelphia office in the Bourse of the American 
Writing Paper Company. Mr. Hastings is a Philadelphian, the 
son of F. E. Hastings, formerly of Dill and Collins and now presi- 
dent of the Esparto Papers, Incorporated, and is a nephew of Ar- 
thur C. Hastings, formerly a president of the American Writing 
Paper Company, and a former president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association, and now general manager of the Cliff Paper 
Company of Niagara Falls. Upon graduating from the school of 


architecture of the University of Pennsylvania the new resident 
sales manager entered the employ of the local office of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, continuing there for a short time un- 
til his transfer to Holyoke in charge of the American Company’s 
printing paper department. 


~ 
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Another Installation for 
the Fitchburg Paper Co. 


HE experience of the Fitchburg Paper Company 
with Bird Screens covers a period of over five 
years. Bird Screens are now standard equipment. 


The Superintendent says of them: ‘We run all book 
and coated papers of all weights, light and heavy, and 
never get any lumps or slugs.” 


The photograph above shows two of the six Bird Screens 
they have installed. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 
Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 


T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bidg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Iii. 260 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


BIRD SCREENS 


5910 
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CHICAGO TRADE UNABLE TO 
EXPLAIN DULL CONDITIONS 


Business is Slow Without Apparent Reason and There is Noth- 
ing Definite About Future—Wrapping Paper Finds a 
Little Relief from Its Depression—Douglas Wray Paper 
Co. Holds Annual Golf Tournament at Grand Beach, 
Mich.—Change Among Officials of Paper Mills Co.— 
Badgers Sell Interest in Timber Lands—National Con- 
tainer Association Has September Meeting. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 8, 1923.—Paper men of the Chicago terri- 
tory may speculate freely as to the underlying causes of the slack 
period that has prevailed for the past several weeks but not one of 
them will commit himself by pointing out a chief reason. All they 
are certain of is that business is slow and the majority admit that 
there is nothing definite about the future that would seem to indi- 
cate a revival of active buying. 

Paper bags of all kinds have been running rather slow up to the 
present time, according to one of the largest manufacturers of this 
paper product in the Windy City. Unlike regular lines, though, 
there are signs of a strengthening market in sight and the fall busi- 
ness is expected to improve right along. 


Wrapping Paper Coming Back 

That wrapping paper is recovering from its period of depression 

is the statement of George K. Gibson, sales manager of the Wausau 
Sulphate Fibre Company for the Chicago territory. This is what 
he says: 
- “Wrapping paper business is coming back slowly but surely. 
Business is picking up, showing larger volume every week. Stocks 
are low everywhere. All orders coming in are for immediate ship- 
ment.” 

The market on fiber and corrugated containers is reported as 
holding up pretty well. No perceptible dropping off has been no- 
ticed by members of that branch of the paper industry. Occasionally 
there is a lull for a brief spell, but the market seems to return to 
its regular gait again. Prices, however, are reported slipping a 
little and some concessions are being granted at the time orders are 
placed. 

Douglas Wray Golf Tournament 


On Saturday and Sunday, October 6 and 7, the Douglas Wray 
Paper Company held its annual golf tournament at Grand Beach, 
Mich. It is customary each year for Douglas Wray, president of 
the concern, to stage this event for the men of the organization. Mr. 
Wray himself is an ardent golf enthusiast. And he can run up a 
good score. For proof, ask any of the golf fans among the Chicago 
paper men with most of whom Mr. Wray has tramped around to 
the eighteenth hole. 


Frank J. Walsh Leaves for East 


Frank J. Walsh, secretary of the Douglas Wray Paper Company, 
leaves tomorrow with his wife, who is the daughter of Douglas 
Wray, for a month’s trip through the east. During that time they 
will visit New York, Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
and Richmond, Va., which is Mr. Walsh’s old home. From there 
they will go to White Sulphur Springs. Mr. Walsh will also visit 
the mills of the Miami Valley on his return. 


Paper Mills Officials Move Up 
Upon the death of Vice-President E. U. Kimbark, of the Paper 
Mills Company, Chicago, last February, that office was left vacant 
and his interest in the company went to an heir. Recently the 
vacancy was filled by the election of Forest Hopkins as vice-presi- 
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dent and treasurer. P. R. Shumway is president. The surviving 
officers of the company have taken over the interest which Mr. Kim- 
bark had in the firm. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 

Several well known figures in the paper industry were business 
visitors to Chicago during the past week. Joe Pirie, of the Neenah 
Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., was one. Frank Schneller, of the 
Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., was another. Mr. Gamble, 
Jr., of the Brownsville Board Company, Brownsville, N. Y., was 
also a caller to the great western metropolis. 

J. A. Carpenter, of the Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, 
Mo., was included among those paper celebrities who made Chicago 
their headquarters for a few days recently. He was en route to the 
east on a business trip. 

L. A. Colton, of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., breezed into the Windy City for a couple of days on his 
way home after a month’s business trip in the eastern part of the 
country where he also visited some of the mills. Mr. Colton has 


been in the paper business for many years and is held in high 
esteem by all who know him. 


Sell Interest in Timber Lands 


A. S. Badger and Edwin H. Badger, of Chicago, have recently 
sold their respective undivided interests in the Military Wagon Road 
Tract of Timber Lands, in the upper peninsula of Michigan to the 
Von Platen-Fox Company, of Iron Mountain. 

The history of these timber lands, consisting of about 172,000 
acres, is most interesting. DuringAhe war of the Rebellion, it was 
thought that a military wagon road to Lake Superior would be 
desirable. 

With this thought in mind, the United States Government patented 
these lands to the State of Michigan for its construction. In turn, 
they became the property of Dr. James C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass. 
After the death of Dr. Ayer, in 1882, his estate continued to hold 
these timber lands and would sell only the entire tract. 

During all these years, many of the most prominent lumber manu- 
facturers and timber owners tried to buy the portions they especially 
desired but due to the requirements of the Ayer Estate, all were 
unsuccessful. It was not until Mr. Badger formulated a feasible 
plan in 1918 to meet the conditions of the Ayer Estate, which plan 
was successfully carried out in the early part of 1921 by him in 
connection with Godfrey von Platen of Grand Rapids, and Myrton 
J. Fox, of Iron Mountain. 


Container Association Session 

Fully 46 representatives of nearly as many different company 
members, attended the September meeting of the National Container 
Association at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, September 25 and 26. 
The Executive Committee conducted its session on Monday after- 
noon, September 24. 

Two new members were elected to the organization, being the 
Rockford Fibre Container Company, Rockford, Ill., and J. Fielding 
& Sons, Sydney, Australia. These additions bring the membership 
total up to 78. 

In his report, President F. J. Kress called attention to matters of 
particular interest at this time and set forth suggestions for im- 
provements in the industry. He declared the v:*:1 need of the con- 
tainer industry was for a leader. 


Fiber Containers for Postal Cards 
A significant part of General Manager Browder’s report was the 
fact that the government printing office has definitely decided to 
use fiber containers in shipping postal cards by water routes from 
Washington to Pacific Coast points and that the Federal Traffic 
Board has recommended that various other governmental depart- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Why We are making a Quality Product 


Experience has proven that in the long run the most suc- 
cessful firms are those who give the best value; the finest 
quality at a price fair to both the purchaser and the manu- 
facturer. That is why we are producing paper and pulp 
mill machinery of especially high quality. Perhaps equip- 
ment of this better quality costs a bit more to install, but 
this little bit more is returned many times by the greater 
efficiency and longer life of the machine. We are builders 
ef Niagara Beaters, Holland Type Beaters, Washers, 
Bleachers, Centrifugal Pumps, Stuff Pumps, Wet Ma- 
chines, Board Machines, Cylinder Machines, etc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Plant: New York Office: 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVENUE 
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| price in proportion to the time, 
9) skill, and risk attending their in- 
vention and manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, 















John Ruskin 





A postcard or letter 
will bring to you an 
attractive booklet 
telling you more re- 
garding our product. 
Write for it today. 
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PROGRAMS MAPPED OUT FOR 
CONVENTIONS AT APPLETON 


Technical Association, Northwestern Division of the Cost 
Association and the Northwest Division of Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association to Meet on 
October 26 and 27—Program Calls for Several Joint 
Meetings, Banquets and Visits to Several Nearby Mills— 
Mayor Henry Reuter to Deliver Address of Welcome on 
Afternoon of First Day of Convention. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeTon, Wis., October 9, 1923—Programs for the fall con- 
ventions of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, the Northwestern division of the Cost Association of the 
paper industry and the Northwest Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, which will be held in 
Appleton, October 26 and 27, were arranged on Friday at a meet- 
ing of the program committee in Appleton. Vance P. Edwards of 
the Interlake Pulp and Paper Company is chairman of the commit- 
tee and other members are B. T. McBain of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Company, L. E. Smith of the Nekoosa-Edwards Company, John 
Herscher of the John Strange Paper Company, Paul Smith of the 
Combined Locks Paper Company, E. A. Peterson of the Valley Iron 
Works, O. P. Schlafer, of the Schlafer Hardware Company, H. G. 
Corbett, managing secretary of Appleton Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. E. Carncross, Appleton businessman. F. C. Boyce of Wau- 
sau, also attended the meeting. 


Welcome by Mayor Reuter 

A joint session of all three organizations will be held in Eagle 
Hall from 2 to 3 o'clock Friday afternoon, October 26, with B. T. 
McBain, general chairman of the convention, presiding. The pro- 
gram includes an address of welcome by Mayor Henry Reuter and 
responses by C. A. Jasperson, president of the Northwest division 
of the Accountants’ Association; H. S. Taylor, national president 
of the Technical Association, and F. C. Boyce, representing the 
Superintendents’ Association. If Mr. Taylor is unable to attend 
it is expected he will send a representative. 

Other short addresses also are included in the program for the 
joint meeting. 

The three associations will meet for another joint session at the 
banquet Saturday which closes the convention. Addresses are ex- 
pected to be delivered by George H. Hambrecht, formerly chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, and Prof. White of 
the University of Michigan. Entertainment also will be provided. 
The toastmaster for the banquet has not been selected as yet. 

Officers will be elected by the superintendents and the cost ac- 
countants at business sessions on Friday and Saturday. The super- 
intendents are to elect Friday evening and the cost accountants on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Registration for technical association members will begin Thurs- 
day evening, October 25, and will be continued Friday morning 
while the other associations begin their registrations on Friday. 


To Visit Kimberly Mill 

All three organizations will visit the Kimberly-Clark paper mill 
at Kimberly from 9 to 12 o’clock Saturday morning. At 12 o'clock 
the visitors will be guests of the Kimberly-Clark Company at lunch- 
eon in the new community hall at Kimberly. The visitors will 
return to Appleton immediately after the luncheon to resume their 
sessions. 

The Technical Association formally opens its convention with a 
business session at 9 o’clock Friday morning in Elk Hall, Appleton. 
The principal business at that meeting will be a discussion of the 
report of the committee on paper drying. , 
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From 2 to 3 o’clock in the afternoon the association will meet with 
the cost accountants and the superintendents in joint session and at 
3:30 the business session for the technical men will be started. 
Committees on waste heat losses and on methods of handling ma- 
terials will read their reports and discussions will follow. 

A dinner meet for technical men will be held at 7 o’clock in the 
evening at the Conway hotel when the testing committee will present 


its report. This is to be followed by a discussion. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to a visit to the mill at Kim- 
berly and at 2 o’clock the Technical men will meet with the super- 
intendents’ association. In the evening they are to attend the joint 
banquet with the other associations. 


To Visit Several Mills 


Registration for the cost accountants will start at 9 o’clock Fri- 
day morning and will be followed by visits to paper and pulp mills 
in Appleton, Kaukauna, Neenah and Menasha. Paper mill men have 
been advised that convention visitors will go to their mills only 
on Friday and Saturday mornings. 

From 2 to 3 o'clock the cost accountants will meet with the 
other organizations at Eagle Hall and at 3:30 they will gather 
in the committee room of the chamber of commerce for round 
table talks. Power will be discussed under the head of steam, elec- 
tric and water and there also will be a discussion of woodroom 
waste and barking losses. 

The next morning the accountants will accompany the other or- 
ganizations to the Kimberly mill and after luncheon they will hold 
a business meeting at the Chamber of Commerce at which officers 
for the ensuing year will be elected. 

The program for the afternoon includes discussions of distribu- 
tion of overhead and manufacturing burdens, handling of large re- 
pairs, depreciation and obsolescence. A question box also will be in- 
cluded in the afternoon program. In the evening cost accountants 
will attend the joint banquet. 


Program for Superintendents 

The Superintendents’ Association will start its registration at 9 
o'clock Friday morning and the visitors will visit mills during the 
remainder of the morning, meeting for a joint session with the 
other organizations at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The first sectional meeting for superintendents will be held from 
3:30 to 5:30 in Eagle Hall. The following papers will be pre- 
sented : 

“Beaters and Beating,” by C. E. Youngchild. 

“Colors,” by K. T. King of the DuPont company. 

“Wires,” by G. E. Buchanan of Appleton Wire Works, and John 
Watson of Wisconsin Wire Works, both of Appleton. 

“Sulphite.” It has not been determined who will present this 
paper. 

Election on Friday Evening 


Officers are to be elected at a business session from 7 to 9 
o'clock Friday evening. At this meeting recommendations will be 
made for the next convention city of the national association of 
superintendents and the Northwest division. No other definite pro- 
gram has been arranged for the evening meeting as yet. 

After the visit to the Kimberly mill and the luncheon Saturday 
morning and noon, the superintendents will meet from 2 to 5 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon in Eagle Hall. Papers will be presented as 
follows: 

“Heat Losses,” by E. P. Gleason of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. 

“Oiling,” by C. H. Brownley of the S. F. Bowser and Co. 

“Felts,” by A. H. Thuerer of the Appleton Woolen Mills. 

“Groundwood,” by Lyman Beeman of the Consolidated Water- 
power and Paper Co. 

The superintendents will end their convention at the joint ban- 
quet in the evening. 
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Showing rails in place at the 
front side of the machine. 


Showing the entire Fourdrinier 
part rolled out to the front side. 
HE first illustration shows the rails in place 
at the front side of the Beloit Removable 
and Adjustable Fourdrinier machine and 
the lower illustration shows the entire Four- 
drinier part rolled out to the front side. It 
is now only necessary to slip the wire on to the 
couch in the usual manner, string it along in place, 
it being held up into a loop by means of the poles 
shown. When this is accomplished, the Fourdrinier 
is run back into position, the breast roll easily slid 
into its normal position, poles removed and the ma- 
chine is again ready for operation. 


'Y means of attachments (not illustrated) it 

is very easy to detach the shake parts by 

simply throwing over one lever. The suc- 

@ tion boxes are detached by a quick-release 

lever. All mechanism about the machine is 

very simple as well as of heavy, durable construction. 

We feel that in this machine, we have adopted all 

possible desirable features and we are sure that it 

is indeed a greaticontribution to the field of mechan- 
ics and paper making. 


Send your specifications to “BELOIT” when in the market for modern labor and time-saving 
equipment. 


Beloit Iron Works SOW Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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TORONTO GETS MORE RURAL 
ORDERS THAN CITY ONES 


Trade in General, However, Shows a Little More Life— 
Bradshaw's, Ltd. Move Into Their New Home—Inter- 
national Fibre Board Co. Move Their Equipment to 
Midland Woodworkers’ Building at Midland, Ont. — 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. to Make Extensive Use of 
Seaplane—Great Lakes Paper Co. Starts Work on New 
Pulp Mill at Fort William—Jottings of The Industry. 


[FROM OUR REGUIAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Toronto, Ontario, October 8, 1923.—Business in the paper line 
remains about the same except that, with the advent of colder 
weather, there has been more life to trade and rural orders are more 
numerous than city ones. Prices on all lines remain firm and the 
month of September showed with most jobbers an increase over 
the same period a year ago. The improvement is not as marked, 
however, as many members of the industry would like to see. The 
two strongest features of the whole situation are the demand for 
news print and the splendid market for ground wood pulp. As 
high as fifty dollars is being obtained by some mills and they have 
orders for several weeks ahead. Manufacturing stationers are quite 
busy and other lines are moderately active. 

All the members of the trade are looking forward with mterest 
to the sixth annual gathering of the Canadian Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation which will be held at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on Octo- 
ber 16 and 17. A splendid program has been prepared and many 
important matters will be discussed. George Wilson, of Winnipeg, 
is the president of the Association, J. B. Larkin, of Montreal, is first 
vice-president and R. I. Finlay, of Toronto, is second vice-president. 
The members of the trade in Montreal are making every prepara- 
tion for the entertainment of the delegates. 


Have Moved Into New Factory 


Bradshaw’s, Limited, have moved from their old premises, 107 
Atlantic avenue, Toronto, to their new home at the corner of Sym- 
ington avenue and Adrian street where they have erected a modern, 
fire proof, daylight building, 63 x 208 feet. Considerable new equip- 
ment has been added and ample accommodation provided for ex- 
panding business in plain and printed wax papers and in the pro- 
duction of confectioners’ specialties. Bradshaw's, Limited, have 
been in the paper converting line for many years. 


Will Resume Operations at Midland 

The International Fibre Board Company, whose plant at Pene- 
tanguishene, Ont., was destroyed by fire some time ago, have re- 
moved their equipment to Midland, Ont., and are in possession of 
the building formerly occupied by Midland Woodworkers, Limited. 
Alterations are being made in the building of kilns and adding to 
the structure an extension, 130 x 30 feet. A by-law will be sub- 
mitted to the ratepayers of Midland this week to grant a fixed as- 
sessment of $15,000 to the company for a period of ten years. It is 
expected that the measure will carry with a good majority. 


Pulp Wood is Advancing 

J. B. Moncion, of Cochrane, Ont., speaking of the pulpwood situ- 
ation in that district, says that sap-peeled wood is about 10 per 
cent higher than last year and the price for rough wood will also 
be higher this fall from 10 to 15 per cent. The threatened embargo 
does not seem to have made any change in the general situation 
around Cochrane and no American buyers have covered this ground, 
so far as he knows, buying up any larger quantities than usual. 
Mr. Moncion adds that the cut will not be as large this coming 
winter around Cochrane as last year owing to construction work 











like the extension of the T. & N. O. to Tin Can Portage and the 
water power development at Mileage 42 north. Wages will be 
higher than last year and labor is scarce. 


Abitibi Company Will Use Seaplane 

Arrangements have been made by the Engineer Branch of the 
Forestry and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., for the use of 
a seaplane during the coming season. The plane will be em- 
ployed principally for photography and reconnaissance work over 
the timber limits of the company. For the next few weeks the use 
of the machine will also demonstrate pretty thoroughly whether it is 
of practical value in pulp operations under northern conditions. 


Taking Out Large Wood Supply 


The woods department of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
has begun operations in three districts around Iroquois Falls. 
Eighteen camps have already been arranged for. Three will be 
camps conducted by the company and the others are those of con- 
tractors. The cut in the camps will be 150,000 cords while an addi- 
tional 50,000 cords will be purchased from settlers. 


Work Starts on New Pulp Mill 


The site of the Great Lakes Paper Company’s new pulp mill at 
Fort William is the scene of great activity these days. Hacquoil 
Bros. have a large force of men on the construction of the tracks 
leading down to the plant while at the plant itself excavation is 
going on quickly and the work of pouring concrete for the footings 
and foundation. will be under way in the near future. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


A. G. Pounsford, manager of the Port Arthur Division of the 
Provincial Paper Mills Company, Port Arthur, was in Toronto 
last week on his way to Cincinnati where he will spend a few days. 

George C. Winlow, sales manager of Lincoln Mills, Toronto, has 
gone on an extended selling trip to Western Canadian cities and will 
travel as far as the Coast. 

T. H. Preston, of Brantford, president of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers’ Association, who was operated upon recently in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, is recovering. 

W. H. Sherriff, of the Hodge-Sherriff Paper Company, Toronto, 
selling agents for the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Three 
Rivers, Que., left this week on an extended business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Harry Dunlop, formerly of the Don Valley Paper Mills, Toronto, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Lennox Paper Mills, 
Limited, Camden East, Ont., and has entered upon his new duties. 

The Glengarry Pulp Company of Cornwall, Ont., have increased 
the capacity of their plant to thirty tons daily of ground wood pulp 
and the new equipment has been put in operation. The company 
reports a good demand for their product and have made arrange- 
ments for covering their pulpwood requirements for the coming 
season. 

The Continental Wood Products Company, Elsas, Ont., say that 
the proposed embargo has not made any change in the demand or 
price of pulpwood in and around Elsas. The company are operating 
three camps this season. 

The headquarters of Alex R. White, chief sanitary inspector of 
the Provincial Board of Health in relation to pulpwood and lumber 
camps, have been moved from North Bay to Toronto. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held on January 30 and 31 next at the new 
Statler hotel in Buffalo. The invitation to meet in Buffalo was 
extended at the last gathering in Montreal and was accepted. 

Cc. R. Stewart, of Pembroke, Ont., who was in charge of the 
government employment service bureau in that town, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
at Iroquois Falls in the employment department. 


- 
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Established 1886 


Our Policy 


Since the inception of this organization 
thirty-seven years ago, we have consist- 
ently and _ persistently endeavored to 
conduct our business on one essential 
principle: That in every transaction the 
very name of this organization should 
carry with it an assurance of thorough 
understanding, absolute integrity and the 
utmost in service. 


We believe that the measure of success 
which we have achieved is a measure of 
the success of the policy. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND PAPER CO. BUILDING BIG’ MILL 


The work of construction on the great mills of The Newfound- 
land Power and Paper Company, Ltd., is progressing so favorably 
that it is now a certainty that the plant will come into commercial 
operation some time during 1925. 

The work is of exceptional magnitude, embracing as it does the 
simultaneous construction of a dam, a power house, a canal about 
four miles long and pulp and paper mills. Recently some of the 
officials of the company returned to New York from a tour of in- 
spection and they are all enthusiastic. regarding the progress that 
is being made on the work. The party included Sir Glynn H. West, 
president and chairman of the Board of Directors; H. D. Reid, 
vice-president; John Stadler, who is to be managing director and 
who is well known in connection with the Belgo Canadian Paper 
Company; Eric V. Bowater, a director of the company and vice- 
president of The Bowater Paper Company, Inc., of New York City, 
which firm has been appointed selling and distributing agents for 
the company’s products in the United States. 


Location of Mills 


The pulp and paper mills are being erected at Corner Brook 
Humbermouth, which is located on a deep water arm of the sea on 
the west coast of Newfoundland. Here the company has con- 
structed its own piers accommodating the largest ocean-going freight 
steamers. These piers will connect with the mill itself by means 
of ample warehouse buildings for the storage of news print rolls. 

Specially constructed steamers are to be built which will be 
owned and controlled by the company for the transport of the paper 
to the United States and other markets where storage will be 
arranged at the points of distribution. In this way the company 
will have entire control of a very complete transportation system 
which will ensure to its customers that regularity of delivery so 
essential to them. 

The paper mill will be equipped with four of Charles Walmsley 
& Co.’s news print machines, each trimming 221 inches and built 
to run 1,000 feet per minute. There will also be a machine for the 
manufacture of the mills’ wrapping requirements. 

The pulp mill which is being erected close to the paper mill will 


Site or Pup AND PAPER MILLS oF THE NEWFOUNDLAND PowER AND Paper -Co.; Ltp., Corner-Broox. 
Rartroap CAN BE SEEN RUNNING INTO THE MILL SITE 


have eighteen magazine grinders of the latest type and will be able 
to look after the entire pulp réquirements of the company. 


Plant Operated Electrically 


The entire plant will be operated electrically, a coal burning plant 
being installed as a standby. The 100,000 hp. required will be gen- 
erated at the power station located at the head of Deer Lake, from 
which point it will be transmitted to the mills some thirty miles 
away. To obtain this huge horse power the outlet between Grand 
Lake and Deer Lake, which is formed by Junction Brook, is be- 
ing dammed. This is necessitating the erection of a dam over 
80 feet high which will be of the hollow concrete type. 

The damming of Junction Brook will raise the level of Grand 


Lake, which is some 61 miles long by about seven miles wide, 25 


feet, flooding the surrounding country to some depth. Through 
this flooded area the main line railroad passes. About ten milcs 
of this track will be diverted and the new portion of the railroad 
will be carried over the dam on a steel bridge. 

The water from Grand Lake is being diverted into the canal 
which runs to the power house where the fall is which gives a head 
of 250 feet. 

Developing Model Towns 


Model townships are being developed at the mill and power hous: 
sites. The town at the mill will ultimately accommodate 5,000 
people. The erection of the first batch of houses and public build- 
ings about 250 in number will begin at an early date. 

The Newfoundland Power and Paper Company, Ltd., owns or 
control sufficient timber limits to supply the whole of its pulpwood 
requirements. The greater part of these limits are located in the 
water shed of Humber River which flows into the Humber arm clos: 
to the mill, giving the company advantage of easily accessible wood 
and simplifying logging operations which will begin this year. The 
numerous rivers and streams of this drainage area will be used for 
the driving of the logs. The main line of the Newfoundland Gov- 
ernment Railway runs right by the mills and can be used in logging 
the more distant limits. 
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Contributing to the success 
F< gf this“paper machine in- 
‘stallation, Westinghouse is 
furnishing sectional drive 

* €onsisting of motor gen- 


erator, eight motors, gear 
units and control equip- 
ment. 


In the complete elec- 
trification of this mill, 
Westinghouse is 
supplying the re- 
maining electrical 
equipment:- 


—3,000 kw. Turbine 
Generator 

—100 kw. Turbine- 
Driven Generator 

—Condenser 

—Switchboards 

—75 induction and 
synchronous mo- 
tors ranging in size 
from 5 to 600 hp. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


estinghouse 
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The following statistics on the production and shipment of paper 
and wood pulp are furnished by the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. 

The tonnage summary given below varies somewhat in the form 
of presentation from previous reports. 

Direct comparison between the Association figures and those pre- 
viously issued by the Federal Trade Commission cannot be made 
because of the identity of the mills reporting. How complete the 
Association figures are may be judged by the fact that 80 per cent 
of the normal production of the paper mills in the United States 
is being reported to the Association. 

Figures for June and July, 1923, are corrected totals and include 
all reports received too late for inclusion in previous summaries. 

The comparative report of operations in identical mills has also 
been made a feature of this summary. 

Production of all grades of paper increased substantially over the 
low figures reached in July, with the exception of felts and build- 
ing papers. Production of boxboard showed a larger increase than 
was noted in the other grades of board paper. 

Shipments during the month were not maintained at the same 
rate as production thereby accounting for the rise in stocks on 
hand at the mills. 


Tonnace SumMaRY 


Num- Stocks on Stocks on 
ber hand first Produc- Ship hand end 
of of month _ tion ments of month 


Grade mills Net tons Nettons Nettons Net tons 
News print: 
Agath, IBBS . «65.50 cccccccocvess 67 22,243 132,604 129,173 25,674 
 RNOD ahkAwsy 0009 26600608 67 19,791 125,768 124,322 21,237 
DOD, TEES soccccvcectctecdsess 65 18,133 133,692 132,311 19,514 
Pook (M. F., S. S. C. and Ccated): 
Amat, IDES 2.2... cccccesecces 61 22,935 59,744 58,708 23,971 
Jeg, TES .ncccccvccccvcccccse 56 23,053 45,156 44,995 23,214 
Fema, WSS sec ccsrewwsescccvres 48 24,570 50,964 48,569 26,965 


Paperboard—Total (straw, Fiber, 
Leather, Chip, Box, Etc.): 





Amguat, W988 nse ccvesccvccccee 114 26,396 117,932 116,551 27,777 

Fully, IRB. .csevcdecccssiecctcce 115 27,931 96,362 97,114 27,179 

Wee, BOBS cccccivcccccgovevese 101 23,560 105,218 104,052 24,726 
Boxboard (Included in Paperboard): 

RNB, eas puts os 63 10,376 82,062 81,325 11,113 

DE, BORD cevecne> scence sence 62 13,212 64,283 65,239 12,256 

June, 1923 .....cnncccccccceess 54 9,788 65,394 64,371 10,811 

Wrapping (Kraft, Manila, Fiber, 
te.) : 

Beant, TSBE osc ccccoccvccccses 89 43,598 50,563 47,348 46,813 
Felly, 1923 .cccccccccccccscccce 87 38,647 47,796 43,038 43,405 

Ee lnk ee bs xo veer i’ 83 35,533 54,966 50,951 39,548 

Bag (All Kinds): 

Enpust, DT 5s6veeseheneases . ae 6,400 8,720 8,306 6,814 

JUN, BBS cvcccccccsseccecsecs 28 6,280 5,210 5,907 5,583 

Fume, 1923 ....ccccescccccceces 25 5,788 9,247 8,174 6,861 

Fine (Writing, Bonds, Ledgers, Etc.): 

August, 1923 ...ccccccsccccrrce 86 37,417 22,859 23,097 37,179 
MER Docu cnksuccs ede es 86 37,482 21,650 21,347 37,785 

i BED ennwencecaeapeestee> 88 35,179 27,637 26,500 36,316 

Tissue (Toilet, Crepe, Fruit Wrap- 
pers, Etc.): 

August, 1923 ......-cccccevcees 47 9,813 9,192 9,917 9,088 
July, 1923 .....cnrcscvessveess 46 9,520 8,366 8,403 9,483 

PS Taste ws ss es'ss00 sree. 44 8,080 10,328 9,217 9,191 

Hang iS ie. 2 Blank, Oatmeal, 
ile 

August, rt pede ndevesesececcs 10 3,266 5,284 4,314 4,236 

July, 1923 2... ccccsesceseve or 10 2,713 5,370 4,623 3,460 

June, 1923 .....cecccceccsecees 9 926 4,158 3,617 1,467 

Felts and Penang, (Roofing, Sheath- 
ng, 

at 1923 16 2,550 11,320 11,452 2,418 
uly, 1923 .. o? 26 2,255 13,361 13,168 2,448 
ER, BPSD ccconcces ae 2,170 9,707 9,508 2,369 

Other Grades een not Other- 
wise Classified) : 

PONEE. “TEES 2 cc cescecdecsevece 65 16,319 15,288 14,429 17,178 
EEE? . 6occ000sereesscence 64 13,134 14,572 12,993 14,713 
MRD, BED cocccvccccececcscets 60 11,351 17,439 16,794 11,996 

Total—All Grades: : 

Ec > becetesnapeesde .. 201,313 515,568 504,620 212,261 

Me, ROD | cn 6 a dbddins sdsCap on .. 194,018 447,894 441,149 200,763 


WMG, 1923 2. ccc eccccicccveweerss .. 175,078 - 488,750 474,064 189,764 
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SUMMARY OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY FOR AUGUST 








Comparative Rerort oF Operations oF IpenticaL Parer MILLS FoR THE 
Montus or AucGust anp Jury, 1923 


Num- Stocks on Stocks «n 
ber hand first Preduc- Sbip- hand end 
of of month _ tion ments of month 

Grade mills Net tons Net tons Nettons Net tons 

News Print: 

EE OR . nthe nn BebWawesooese 59 21,605 129,754 126,807 24,55: 

DS .ocetwkeannsh6ot00n eo $9 19,607 125,206 123,689 21,12 
Book: 

OD Sec Sasckencenddaee $2 22,797 54,253 53,131 23,919 

A ED 005 eduSinneanesces> « 52 23,053 45,156 44,995 23,214 
Paperboard: 

TED ocobcche teesadaves 106 23,222 110,033 108,985 24,27: 

Dt Virinthiccagssssncets 106 24,250 86,826 87,593 23,48 
Boxboard: 

AED Sac aceseasecnsecss 55 9,619 74,414 73,739 10,294 

Pt A cacndknshoenssabebes 55 10,526 55,459 56,231 9,754 
Wrapping: 

ED hgak \ochsos0so0ses 87 43,521 50,242 46,991 46,772 

PE EE 0 ctalls 0 bBp wan 03.0 oe 87 38,704 47,003 42,269 43,438 
Rag: 

PD cnccacdeses oebsbied 26 5,580 7,155 6,678 6,057 

eth othe ceneees 26 6,280 4,932 5,629 5,583 
Fine: 

i ME sve sccuwenepeseee 86 37,417 22,859 23,097 37,179 

tM bisdeGenyeensceveeh? 86 37,217 21,247 21,109 37,355 
Tissue: 

i. <onnsbbrecthecneds 45 9,492 8,744 9,404 8,832 

In dhvindxettcnenen aaa 45 9,520 8,280 8,325 9,475 
Hanging: 

i SD pons bntesenedeeece 9 3,265 5,180 4,239 4,206 

CE Cian ke ae cenke} Genes 9 2,300 5,068 4,096 3,272 
Felts and Building: 

i Se 550% sheds 660d0 000d 13 2,321 10,891 10,952 2,260 

DR hveagadsshsccese suey 13 2,066 12,507 12,315 2,258 
Other Grades: 

PEE, DEO. cncoveccersecnsess 60 13,807 14,434 13,440 14,801 

DPE,  hvicoddesnseueetese 60 12,830 14,327 12,639 14,518 
Total—All Grades: 

ROGUE, BHD cocccocntsscceréon -» 192,646 487,959 477,463 203,142 

Dt haninags seeotencete -+ 186,353 426,011 418,890 193,474 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES iN Propuction AnD SHIPMENTS OF IDENTICAL MILLs IN 
Avcust, 1923, as Comparep Witn Jury, 1923 


Production Shipments 

Per cent Per cent 
PEE nn Save vcdscnhoceveonncthsece + 4 + 3 
> insmianda dese vetnsadinsieiepeeas + 20 + 18 
UY nt KS wiv oo 000 nddatebabesé ose + 26 + 25 
Boxboard 2.00. scccessscccecccseccceces + 34 + 3 
ST <ccnepe satis ahdubacsWubeneds 7 + 11 
MESES + Sihiak CoEa bs enens<0suk ivetad + 45 + 19 
ES ‘snp heSeld ech SORObRt co bpevdenseses + 8 + 9 
NR Wet Lace ole cad lekbabree + 6 + 13 
PE “Si 4 dUEG ues Suds knsdie sens eee + 2 + 4 
Ges NS, 62 Dan So case nadtesedes — 13 — il 
i ME << cnndndheee donne teakes + 1 + 6 
Setei—-GE GRENS. bias desticcesccce + 15 + 14 


Wood Pulp Review for August 


The American Paper and Pulp Association statistics on pulp 
and production, consumption and stocks are submitted herewith for 
the month of August, 1923. 

The comparative features of this report differ from previous 
summaries. Because of the identity of the mills reporting, no di- 
rect comparison can be made between the Association figures and 
those formerly issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Figures given for June and July are corrected totals and in- 
clude all reports received too late for inclusion in previous sum- 
maries. 


Pulp Production 


The statistical table following gives the number of mills report- 
ing stocks as of the first of the month and end of the month pro- 
duction during month; amounts used by mills producing same with 
amounts shipped to concerns other than those producing it. 

Num- Onhand Produc- Used Shi On hand 


ber firstof tionfor during during end of 
of month month month month month 


Grade mills Net tons Nettons Nettons Net tons Net tons 
Ground Wood Pulp: 
August, 1923 ......... 106 103,297 66,919 85,708 7,145 77,363 
“7 See 113 116,277 80,721 87,589 4,211 105,198 
Se SERRS eveccoscnes 102 85,810 100,760 85,103 4,759 96,708 


(Continued on page 38) 
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RECEIVERS’ SALE. 


. sen. 


Hoboken Paper Mill 


Pursuant to an order of the District Court of the United States, the undersigned will offer for 
sale at public auction, the property of the Hoboken Paper Mill Company, located at Rossman, Columbia 
County, New York, on Thursday, October 25th, 1923, at 3 P. M. on the premises. 


The property can be reached by train to Hudson, N. Y. and by trolley from there to Rossman and 
from Albany by trolley. 


Trolley runs every two hours, leaving both Hudson and Albany at 8, 10, 12 and 2 o’clock. Run- 
ning time from Albany is one hour and twenty minutes and from Hudson twenty minutes. 


Property consists of approximately 90 acres of Farm Land, twelve houses for employees, and 
Mill property, extending across the Kinderhook Stream, which is approximately 250 ft. wide. Natural 
Rock Dam 28 to 30 ft. fall, located on the Albany, Southern railroad, also boat connections to New 
York from Stockport. 


Buildings are of concrete, built in 1920 and ’21. 


Machinery consists of the following: 


1 Board Machine, trim 80 inches; 5 moulds; 60 dryers 36” in diameter; 5 Packer Screens; 3 Stacks of 
calenders; rewinder and double cutter; 2 1500 Ib. beaters; 3 1000 lb. beaters; 1 3000 Ib. Allen Mixer; 
3 Monarch Jordans; 6 large stuff chests, Electrically driven; 4 Horizontal tubular boilers, approxi- 
mately 650 H. P. One large machine and carpenter shop, consisting of lathes, presses, saws, etc. 


Have been manufacturing Test, Solid, Double, and Single Manilla Lined Chip, News, Chip and 
other paper board specialties. 


Receivers conducted business until August 31st, 1923. 


We will also sell approximately 200 tons of Paper Stock, and miscellaneous paper mill Supplies. 


Signed, 
WILLIAM C. RIDGWAY, 
and 
HERMAN RINGEL, 
Receivers. 


41 Park Row, New York 
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WHAT THE PAPER EXCHANGE STANDS FOR 


By Joun R. Maurr, Executive Vice-PRESIDENT 


The writer has been greatly interested in the wide range of 
viewpoints represented in the current expressions regarding the 
Paper Industries Exchange. Some of these expressions seem to 
invite arguments and perhaps controversy, but it is not the writer's 
thought to take exception to honest expressions of opinion but 
rather to supply information which will enable those interested to 
form Sound opinions. 

The most important element in the formation and operation of 
this new Exchange is that of fairness to everyone who is, in any 
way, affected by its existence. Taking that principle as a starting 
point, we should be able to save disputes with those who, for one 
reason or another, feel that the organization of the Exchange and 
its operation carries a certain menace to their individual interests. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that certain features of 
the Exchange, as now organized and operated, presents elements 
of unfairness to some man or group of men in the paper industry. 
If such a condition exists it will be corrected just as quickly as 
the unfairness becomes evident. 


Not Attempting the Impossible 


In this statement we do not mean that the Paper Industries 
Exchange is attempting the impossible task of meeting every in- 
dividual shade of opinion as to what should or should not be done 
for the paper trade, nor do we mean to imply that the Paper Indus- 
tries Exchange is a formless, wobbling venture which does not 
know where it is going or what it is trying to do. Worth while 
movements do not spring into being over night, but result from 
small beginnings and reach full consummation through adherence to 
<ertain worthy and outstanding principles, and through constructive 
suggestions from those interested. 

The Chicago Board of Trade had a smaller beginning than the 
Paper Industries Exchange. It now has the honor of being called, 
by Secretary Herbert Hoover, the greatest organization in the world 
for the economic handling of foodstuffs. Its guiding principle was 
and is open trading, which is merely another way of expressing the 
principle of fairness. 

Like the Board of Trade the Paper Industries Exchange is based 
en fairness and can logically point to many advantages from open 
trading. One of the first advantages is economy. 


Exchange Means Economy 


It must be perfectly apparent that buyers and sellers, meeting on 
a trading floor, can do a larger volume of business at a mere frac- 
tion of what it costs to operate through large corps of salesmen. 
This does not mean, as some people have stated, that the Paper In- 
dustries Exchange will eliminate salesmen. It does mean that a 
salesman will have a great deal better opportunity to invoke the 
arguments of quality and service in favor of his product instead 
of spending a good share of his time wrangling about prices. Trad- 
ing on ’Change will establish the market. The salesman will secure 
a premium over that market in exact accord with his ability to 
show that his material represents a superior degree of quality or 
that his company is able to render better service. It has been said 
many times that a man who sells on price alone is not a salesman 
‘but an order taker. The operation of the Paper Industries Ex- 
change will give a cleancut opportunity for real salesmanship to 
record itself, 

Another advantage is the elimination of disputes between traders 
because the rules of the Exchange not only help men to avoid mis- 
understandings but also provide the machinery for arbitrating such 
disputes as may arise. The small buyer coming into the Exchange 
can see with his own eyes what is a fair price for the merchandise 
he wishes to buy. No longer can he be gouged because of the 


superior facilities of the larger seller or buyer for getting infor- 
mation regarding trade. 

The foregomg has to do entirely with the advantages that are 
common with most exchanges. The Paper Industries Exchange 
goes still farther in that it meets the need of the man who is not 
able to do his trading on the trading floor, but who still must have 
information regarding the market in which he is interested. 


How Information Is Disseminated 

The dissemination of information by the Paper Industries Ex- 
change covers not only the trading on the floor of the Exchange but 
also the buying and selling of commodities outside of the Exchange 
room. Other vital information is collected and disseminated for 
the benefit of both buyers and sellers in all branches of the industry, 
and it will be seen that any man interested in any branch of the 
paper market will be in a position to keep himself posted regardless 
of his location or his classification as a buyer or seller. 

These are some of the more obvious benefits of open trading and 
dissemination of facts which result from the operation of the Paper 
Industries Exchange. Any business man can add to the list of ad- 
vantages without difficulty provided he realizes the truth—that the 
Paper Industries Exchange is based on the principle of fairness to 
all and is not organized for the benefit of any select few. 

As a matter of fact, the progressive business men who are now 
members of the Exchange and those who have expressed their in- 
tention of supporting it, are demonstrating that they are perfectly 
willing for their business operations to be seen and analyzed by 
their trade and the public. The principles of the Exchange and 
the rules under which it operates are such that fair dealing in its 
finest sense is encouraged and any other kind of dealing is penalized. 

This is the-message that the Exchange and its sponsors are most 
anxious to get across to those interested. 


PAPER SUMMARY FOR AUGUST 
(Continued from page 36) 
Sulphite, News Grade: 
August, 1923 
July, 1923 
June, 1923 
Sulphite, Bleached: 
August, 1923 
Ti MED seécaceonece 
June, 1923 
Sulphite, Easy Bleaching: 
August, 1923 
July, 1923 
June, 1923 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich: 
August, 1923 
quly, 1923 
June, 1923 
Sulphate Pulp: 
August, 1923 
July, 1923 
Tune, 1923 
Soda Pulp: 
Bugs, 1923. .ccocesss 
July, 1923 
June, 1923 
Other Than Wood Pulp: 
August, 1923 3 152 270 
July, 1923 : 70 236 
June, 1923 : 183 217 
Total—All Grades: 
August, 1923 
July, 1923 
June, 1923 


21,091 
15,505 
13,780 


47,482 
37,224 
44,098 


45,059 
36,100 
44,684 


5,294 
1,211 
2,573 


19,179 
11,497 


14,829 
8,864 
11,372 


1,183 
1,699 
1,970 


6,501 
5,078 
4,132 


1,143 
1,875 
1,156 


3,421 
4,202 
4,572 


8,266 
4,365 
5,925 


1,317 
5,761 
6,567 


8,140 
3,890 
3,998 


141,743 
146,763 
117,064 


172,295 
162,246 
193,482 


174,004 
155,195 
165,155 


23,832 
19,507 
18,109 


116,202 
134,307 
127,282 


A. C. Witherbee With Peshtigo Company 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Pesutico, Wis., October 8, 1923—A. C. Witherbee, formerly 
with the Crown Willamette Paper Company on the Pacific Coast 
has been appointed General Superintendent of the Peshtigo Paper 
Company, Peshtigo, Wis., and has already taken up his duties. 
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The Woodsome System of Forced 


Steam Circulation 


AS APPLIED TO PAPER MACHINES 


PROVED RESULTS 


IMPROVED QUALITY OF PRODUCT, due to positive 
steam circulation, steady and complete removal of water and 
air, and automatic control of the temperature across the 
entire dryer surface, thus assuring a uniform moisture con- 
tent throughout the whole sheet. 


INCREASED DRYING CAPACITY with lower steam 
pressure. 


GREATEST POSSIBLE STEAM ECONOMY, due to 
regeneration of condensate into steam suitable for reuse— 
automatically graduated temperatures—all heat in the steam 
available for drying purposes is utilized. 


SIMPLICITY and DEPENDABILITY, due to the 
standard equipment employed. 


Send for descriptive Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2. 


JOHN O. WOODSOME & CO. 


407 S. Tallman Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ONTARIO COURT APPOINTS 
RECEIVERS OF DRYDEN CO. 


Action Said to Be Friendly One to Enable Company to Finance 
Its Woods Operations This Year—Several Declare Them- 
selves at Hearing as Opposed to Pulpwood Embargo 
Project—Report on Grand Falls Power Development is 
Accepted by Government—Laurentide Co. Buys Large 
Timber Limits—Sir Frederick Becker Furthering His 
Straw Paper Mill Projects. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonTrEAL, Que., October 9, 1923.—It is announced here that 
receivers have been appointed by the Ontario Court for the Dryden 
Paper Company, Ltd. The receivers are F. Perry, of Montreal, 
representing the bondholders, and F. A. Sabbaton, of Grand Mere, 
one of the directors and a large shareholder. It is understood that 
the application for the receivership was made with the co-operation 
of the directors and it will be in the nature of a friendly receiver- 
ship for the purpose of enabling the company to finance its woods 
operations this year, and to conserve the equities for the creditors 
and shareholders. This action comes as a result of the company 
having found itself unable to pay the sinking fund and interest on 
its bonds, due October 1, and at the same time finance the year’s 
woods operations. The story of the difficulties of Dryden is the 
same story that has applied to Riorddon, Mattagami, Western Can- 
ada Pulp, and Whalen. The chemical pulp market has been de- 
pressed for three years and has not lived up to the promise held out 
last spring that it would share in the general betterment of the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry. For a time early in the summer, 
it looked as though the company might pull out. In June, with 
chemical pulp at the low level of about $60 per ton, it met all 
charges with a little to spare. In July, however, it suffered accidents 
to its digester, its markets started to become the dumping ground 
for Scandinavian products, and in July and August it ran into 
heavy losses. Then trouble developed with its new paper machine, 
arising from injury to the glazing cylinder, notwithstanding all of 
which its showing was a little better in September. It had been 
hoped that the installation of the new wrapping paper machine with 
a capacity of 10 to 15 tons daily, thus bringing the capacity of the 
plant to about 50 tons of heavy and lightweight kraft and wrapping 
papers, would prove the salvation of the company, as the wrapping 
paper end of the business had been the most profitable one, sulphite 
pulp having been subject to depression for some time. Just how 
much the financial requirements for the season’s woods operations 
will be and in what manner they will be provided for is not inti- 
mated. The balance sheet presented to the shareholders last De- 
cember showed assets amounting to $6,649,341, and liabilities of 
$6,874,357, leaving an operating deficit of $225,016. 


Embargo Commission Taking Evidence 


The Royal Commission on Pulpwood appointed by the Govern- 
ment to study the question of the proposed embargo on pulpwood is 
now taking evidence in the Maritime Provinces. Eight Nova Scotia 
witnesses who appeared on the opening day of the hearing in Hali- 
fax declared themselves opposed to anything in the nature of an 
embargo against the export of pulpwood to the United States. The 
witnesses were C. W. Anderson, M. P., of Sherbrooke; Thomas 
C. Bateman, Annapolis; Ralph Bell, Halifax; Davidson Hill and 
Alfred Dickie; A. R. Boutilier, Tusket; B. E. MacDonald, Margaree 
Forks, Cape Breton; Donald MacLeod, Briton Cove, Cape Breton; 
Ralph Bell, Halifax. They gave the following as reasons why pulp 
mills were not erected in Nova Scotia: Total stand in Nova Sco- 
tia was too small; water powers were inadequate; timber was scat- 
tered and not enough in definite locality to make operations profit- 
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able; it was more profitable to maintain plants close to market than 
to the woods. On succeeding days, F. P. Colby, whose interests are 
in the United States, and R. M. Jost, of the Jost Pulpwood Com- 
pany, of Montreal, also gave evidence against the proposed em- 
bargo. C. P. Blanchard, lumber dealer of Truro, N. S., while being 
opposed to an embargo, declared himself in favor of an expert 
duty on pulpwood which he thought would force American manu- 
facturers to come to Canada. 

Meanwhile, Sir William Price, head of the big pulp, paper and 
lumber manufacturers of Quebec, has come out in strong support 
of F. J. Barnjum, the leading exponent of the proposed embargo. 


Aerial Surveys in Quebec 

Notwithstanding the mishaps and the fatal accidents which have 
occurred in the Lake St. John district and at other points surveyed 
by hydroplanes this season, flying has been resumed in that zone 
and Arthur Hebert has been appointed in charge of the Roberval 
aviation station by Gustave Piche, director of the provincial forestry 
service. Surveying will be continued for several weeks, so as to 
complete the summer program, and attempts will again be made to 
locate a hydro-plane which was lost last fall near Roberval, and 
ascertain whether it can be utilized again. 


Grand Falls Power 


The report on the feasibility of the development of Grand Falls 
on the St. John River, N. B., which was submitted to the provincial 
Government by the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission 
last week, has been accepted and will be referred to an expert hy- 
draulic engineer. Choice of an expert is \o rest between three well- 
known consulting engineers, and it has been left to the Hydro 
Commission to get in touch with them. 


Laurentide Buys Limits 


A large timber limit and lumber transaction affecting a local com- 
pany was executed in Quebec last week, when the holdings of 
Messrs. W. and H. Kennedy, known as the Lake St. John limits, 
including saw mills, property, etc., were sold to the Laurentide 
Company, Limited. The limits consist of about 350 square miles, com- 
prising almost all the land surrounding Lake St. Joseph, which 
has not already been sold for summer residences. Fifty miles of 
the limits are fee simple land, the balance under Government lease. 

Riordon Reorganization 

The reorganization managers of the Riordon Company, Limited, 
have addressed the following communication to shareholders and 
unsecured creditors of the company: “Under the plans and agree- 
ment for the reorganization of Riordon Company, Limited, dated 
September 7, 1923, notice is hereby given that the time for receiving 
subscriptions from shareholders and unsecured creditors in the ex- 
ercise of their participation rights under the plan has been extended 
by the reorganization managers to October 19, 1923. 

Straw Paper Mills Project 

The plans of Sir Frederick Becker, which have been maturing 
for several years past, for the establishment in Canada of pulp mills 
where the raw material is the straw of Western grains, seems about 
to be realized. The energetic head of Becker & Co. left Montreal 
this week for Winnipeg in order to complete negotiations for erec- 
tion of a mill somewhere in Manitoba. It is understood that he con- 
templates the erection of mills in each of the three Western 
Provinces, and ultimately will make arrangements for others in 
Eastern Canada as well. The mill that Sir Frederick has under 
construction in England for a similar purpose is nearing completion. 
Already samples have been received in this country of an excellent 
quality of paper, which has been made at one of the Becker paper 
mills, out of pulp made of straw in a mill in France. Associated 
with Sir Frederick in this new enterprise is Mr. Dellfoss, who is 
manager of the de Vains Process, Limited, of which Sir Frederick 
is chairman. 
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PAPER MILL ADVERTISEMENT No. 11 


N° plant is independent which cannot keep 
In the its own machine tools in condition. 


The machinery required to keep a tool in con- 
Paper Industry dition is as important as the tool itself. 


The self-reliant paper mill, therefore, main- 
Farrel Calenders tains a Farrel Roll Grinding Machine. 
Farrel Rolls 


Such an installation makes the plant indepen- 
and d f TE d 
Farrel Roll Grinders ent of outside grinding sources and assures 

them of the most accurate re-grinding at one 


; and the same time. 
receive preference 


wherever the repute: While not actually engaged in the production 


: 7 of paper, the Farrel Roll Grinder is actually a 
tion of a Paper Mill production unit. It keeps your productive 
depends upon high roll machinery working in the prime of con- 
quality of product. dition and eliminates the ordinary long delays 
or shut-downs when the rolls require re-grind- 
ing. 

We will be glad to forward you full partic- 
ulars if you will send us the dimensions of 
your largest roll so that we may know the size 
of the grinding machine you would require. 


FARREL 


Established 1848 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Branch Office 
802 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohis 
Branch Plant 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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New York Trade Inttings 


Friends of Walter Boyd will be glad to hear that he will be out 
of the Fifth Avenue Hospital on October 22. He has resigned his 
position with Mead, Patton & Co., Inc., because of his health and 
he is undecided as yet on his plans for the future. 

* * * 


A strike of workers in the paper box plants all over the city 
took place last Wednesday and Thursday when approximately six 
thousand employees of about three hundred plants walked out in 
an effort to get more pay and recognition of the union they had 
just formed. The strike was reported to have been just about over 
when the Parer TRADE JouRNAL went to press and most of the box 
factories are working once more. 

*x* * &* 


The Wall Street Journal says: International Paper Company has 
reduced its bank loans $2,500,000 since January 1, and will make 
further reductions before end of year. Bank loans amount to about 
$10,100,000, compared with $12,623,132 December 31, 1922. 

“Our condition is now better than ever before in the history of 
the company,” said President Philip T. Dodge to a representative 
of The Wall Street Journal. “Additional net income from sale of 
power from our new Sherman Island hydro-electric plant will 
amount to about $500,000 a year. As I have stated before, we are 
earning more than our preferred dividend.” 

x* * * 


Announcement was made this week that a branch of the Paper 
Industries Exchange will open on October 16 in the Pershing 
Square Building, Forty-second street near Park avenue. The room 
number is 801. There are sixty-five members of the New York 
branch already and Mr. George Gair, of the Robert Gair Company, 
who is one of the directors, says that he expects more before the 
formal opening. Hours of trading will be between twelve and 
one o'clock and prices from the Chicago Exchange will be chalked 
up at the same time. Mr. Gair said that the members now repre- 
sent the board, wire, felt and waxed paper branches of the paper 
industry. An invitation is extended to those who are interested in 
becoming members to be present at the opening. 

* * * 


In Charge of Production Statistics 


The decision of the American Paper and Pulp Association to 
take over the collection of production statistics when this work 
was dropped by the Federal Trade Commission has met with such 
a hearty response by the paper industry that a statistical depart- 
ment has been organized by the Association to take over this work. 

H. L. Cassidy, formerly statistician for the American Writing 
Paper Company, and a member of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation has been placed in charge of the work, which will include 
other statistical activities for the industry as a whole not now being 
done by the affiliated group associations. 


CHICAGO TRADE DULL 
(Continued from page 28) 
ments consider the utilization of such containers, conferring with the 
National Container Association as to this feature. The association 
has been working with the government on this proposition for sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Browder also explained in detail items of interest to the in- 
dustry contained in Docket No. 16 of the Consolidated Classifica- 
tions Committee. Among the more important changes is a proposi- 
tion to reduce the ratings on hats and caps when shipped in fiber 
boxes ; also a proposed reduction in the carload minimum weight and 
change in ratings on partitions or fillers. Mention was also made 
of the crushing tests on corrugated board, conducted by the Freight 
Container Bureau of the American Railway Association, which has 


been co-operating with the association, having secured samples of 
board for testing from a number of different manufacturers. 


Secretary-Treasurer Tamlin Resigns 

After having reported on his work since the last meeting, men- 
tioning that many members are now using the association collection 
serving, and urging all to utilize it to the fullest extent, Secretary- 
Treasurer B. C. Tamlin tendered his resignation. He leaves the 
association at an early date to accept the position of manager of 
the Crescent Corrugated Paper Products Company, at Philadelphia. 

A motion was passed by the Executive Committee expressing to 
Mr. Tamlin its deep appreciation of the services he had rendered. 

H. S. Adler, formerly assistant secretary of the Wational Asso- 
ciation of Corrugated and Fibre Box Manufacturers, and who has 
been connected with the National Container Association since its 
consolidation, was appointed acting secretary. G. R. Browder was 
appointed treasurer, in addition to his duties as general manager. 

It was reported by Chairman W. S. Goodwillie, of the Standard- 
ization Committee, that the committee had met with Captain Ogles- 
by, of the Freight Container Bureau, American Railway Associa- 
tion, with regard to the Bureau's proposed specifications for cor- 
rugated boxes for the shipments of boots and shoes. The last con- 
ference with the Bureau’s representative was held on the after- 
noon of September 25, and the tentative specifications were reviewed 
in detail. 

Forms of Box Maker’s Certificates 


Samuel Samuels and George W. Gair, the committee handling 
the question of Box Maker’s Certificates, submitted samples of pro- 
posed new forms which met with general approval. While the 
forms recommended are smaller in size than those at present au- 
thorized, they show the essential information, that is, minimum test 
of board, gross weight limit and maximum dimension limit, in larger 
type, which is readily legible. 

Provision is made for incorporating in the stamp the insignia 
trade-mark of the National Container Association, as well as the 
individual advertising device of the member company. The form 
recommended for freight boxes is circular while that for express is 
oval. Steps are being taken to have the use of the new forms 
authorized by the freight and express classifications. 


Visit Paper Industries Exchange 


A report of the work carried on at Mellon Institute during the 
past two months was given by M. C. Walsh, the Association Fel- 
low there. Attention was called by President Kress to the package 
engineering service being carried on at the Chicago Testing and 
designing laboratory. An interesting report on general business 
conditions was given by Dr. E. O. Merchant, economist. He sup- 
plemented his report with graphic charts showing business trends. 

By invitation, the members of the National Container Association 
visited the Paper Industries Exchange in the Wrigley Building. 
Much interest and enthusiasm were displayed in the working of the 
exchange and some of the members took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to do some trading. 


Traffic and Research Men Speak 


On September 25, following luncheon, James Webster, assistant 
traffic manager of the New York Central Railroad, delivered an 
interesting address on the railroad situation. Dr. E. R. Weidlein 
spoke on research, talking in general about the work at the Mellon 
Institute. 

The following were appointed members of the nominating com- 
mittee to present nominations for officers for the coming year: 
Irving Hill, James B. Fenton, Samuel Samuels, Jerome Kohn and 
Edward E. Scharff. 

Annual Meeting in New York City 


The next meeting of the National Container Association will be 
held November 20 and 21, in New York City. This will be the 
annual convention. The executive committee will hold its session 
the day previous. . 
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Exact Micrometer: 


Accurate, correct at all points, more 
easily read than any other make. 


Automatic Scales: 


For weighing Paper, Box Board and 
Roofing Felt. 


Electric Tester: 


Uniform pressure at all times, ten times 
the work with one-half the effort. Can 
not be manipulated, does not make mis- 
takes. 


Write for Life Size Circulars 


EK. J. Gady & Company 


549 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLS 
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THE NEW EXCHANGE 


On Tuesday New York is to have its first paper exchange. It is 
opening in a modest way with headquarters in a single room in the 
Pershing Square Building. Sixty-five members representing the 
board, wire and waste industries will have their first opportunity to 
bid on an open floor for their various needs. 

The future of the exchange is an enigma. The main floor opened 
at Chicago some time ago and the branch in New York will be 
connected with it during the single hour of trading, which will be 
between twelve and one o’clock in the afternoon, Eastern Standard 
time. Direct wires, leased from the Associated Press, will keep 
the two in touch during that time and prices from both will go 
on their respective boards almost simultaneously. 

To the New York business man this may seem like a small propo- 
sition—an hour of trading and a handful of members. It is diminu- 
tive compared with the great exchanges that are now in the finan- 
cial district of the city, but each one of them had its beginning in 
just such a small germ. A long time ago some one made a very 
nice comparison between the relative sizes of the acorn and the oak. 

Many members of the paper industry are asking just what useful 
service the exchange can perform in New York, where the paper 
business is already highly organized. The Paper Trape JouRNAL 
cannot answer this question as yet on its own authority, but Mr. 
George Gair, of the Robert Gair Company, who is earnestly and 
whole heartedly behind the proposition last week spoke quite freely 
on it. 

“There has been too much secrecy about real prices and real 
selling conditions,” Mr. Gair said. “Everyone who is a member 
of the paper exchange will have access to the true facts. It will 
put the whole business on an open and above board basis.” 

This is indeed a high purpose and there is no doubt that an elimi- 
nation of some of the hocus pocus about filling an order would be a 
great thing for the paper, or any other industry. It is an open 
question, however, as to whether an exchange could permanently 
hope to accomplish this. There have been a good many books 
written about the complicated methods employed from time to time 
by certain gentlemen in a considerably larger exchange at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Wall streets. No one can deny the usefulness of 
the Stock Exchange in spite of this. 

Then there is the matter of standard specifications which will be 
countrywide. Mr. Gair hopes that the exchange, through rules 
made by its board of directors, made up of members from every 
group trading in it, will be able to draw up rules for every com- 
modity on the paper market. 

Its backers do not expect the exchange actually to get under 
way until about a month from the date of its opening. This was 
true in Chicago where trading is now said to be lively. There 
will be some trading on Tuesday, but that day is to be more 
of an exhibition than an actual business day. 

The directors have invited waste material men and others who 


might be interested to be present at the opening and it is probable 
that there will be a large attendance. Certainly there will be a 
number of skeptics watching the progress of the new project. Some 
will probably go to scoff, but it is just possible that they may at 
some future date wish they had remained to pray. 

Mr. Gair has such great faith in the idea that he has instructed 
his buyers to save enough orders so that the Robert Gair Company 
will be active from the first day so far as purchasing goes. This 
is surely backing up a theory with practice. If a few more large 
concerns come into the exchange its future will be assured for just 
so long as the possibility of large orders proves tempting. Mean- 
while the entire industry throughout the country will be watching 
the experiment with interest. 


FORD’S ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


If the pungent phrase, “It Pays to Advertise,” had not been 
coined long ago, Henry Ford is probably the man who would think 
to coin it today. Few men have ever received more advertising 
than Ford, and this does not merely mean paid advertising, but 
advertising gratuitously bestowed upon him and his products edito- 
rially, in the news columns and in odd corners invaded by printer's 
ink. 

Henry Ford realizes today that advertising is what makes “the 
wheels go ’round..” In the beginning, when the comic papers popu- 
larized the Ford car until it became as fertile a field for inspira- 
tion as mother-in-law had ever been, he may have rebelled, but we 
fancy he later learned to smile every time the jokesmith based his 
pun around the Ford car and that he laughed out loud every time 
a comedian cracked a Ford car joke on the stage. 

But, be that as it may, Henry Ford would be a hard man to run 
up against today if you desired to argue against the value of ad- 
vertising. 

It is now announced that Ford will precipitate during 1924 the 
biggest advertising program in the history of industrial advertising. 
He proposes to appropriate $4 from the sale of every Ford, Ford- 
son tractor and Lincoln car sold in 1924 for advertising purposes. 

Ford Motor Company salesmen expect the sale of Ford products 
this year to exceed 2,000,000 by the end of the year, so based on 
that figure of production the Ford fund for advertising in 1924 
should at least total $8,000,000, for the Detroit manufacturer does 
not anticipate a falling off in demand for Ford products next year. 
Certainly, bolstered by an $8,000,000 advertising campaign, a liberal 
increase in the demand can confidently be expected. 

News of this appropriation for advertising purposes caused 
speculation in some quarters. There were those who saw political 
significance to this nation-wide advertising which will not only 
exploit the Ford products but Henry Ford himself, his ideals, his 
business principles and his achievements. What effect will this 
advertising have on Ford’s chances for the Presidency? 

Some may believe it will have none at all and some may believe 
that it will have a great effect in promoting any political aspira- 
tions that he may have. But it certainly pays to advertise in any 
line in these days and who knows but that this may be a fore- 
runner and that in the near future we may find would-be candidates 
utilizing printer’s ink to advertise for the Presidency. 
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Richard W. Sutton 

Boston, October 8, 1923.—Captain Richard W. Sutton of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who had been connected with the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, for the past 51 years, died at his home last week fol- 
lowing a nervous breakdown. He was one of the oldest employees 
of this concern in point of service. He was in his sixty-eighth year. 

During the past ten years Captain Sutton was head of the bill- 
ing department of the Riverside Press. For many years prior to 
his being placed at the head of the billing department he had been 
employed in the finishing room of the bindery where he was re- 
garded as a past master at fine hand tooling. 

The deceased, who was well known in military circles, was cap- 
tain of Co. B., 5th Regiment, M. V. M., several years ago. He 
was also past commander of the City Guard Veteran Corps of 
Cambridge. When this country entered the World War Captain 
Sutton joined the State Guard when it was organized. He had also 
been identified with the Ancient and Honorable Artillery. For 
many years he had been a member of Amicable Lodge of Free- 
masons. He was a member of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Cam- 
bridge. His wife and daughter, Margaret, survive him. 

Funeral services for Captain Sutton were held Friday at St. 
James’ Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Rev. E. M. Paddock, rector 
of the church, officiating. Among those attending the services were 
Captain William N. McKenna, commander of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, Major Albert Walter of the Governor’s staff, 
2nd Lt. E. N. West and Captain Harry A. Hale. 

At his grave in Cambridge Cemetery a firing squad consisting 
of members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard and the Cambridge City Rifle Corps fired 
a volley and sounded taps following Captain Sutton’s body being 
placed in the grave. 


Co-operating With Red Cross 


The paper trade in New York City is co-operating actively with 
the Red Cross in its annual Roll Call, which opens Armistice Day 
November 11, and continues until Thanksgiving, for the enlistment 
of new memberships to maintain the organization’s manifold peace- 
time program of relief and public health work. 

Three special committees composed of representative leaders in 
the various branches of the paper trade have been formed in ac- 
cordance with the campaign plan of organizing the entire city into 
various industrial, mercantile and professional groups to facilitate 
the Roll Call effort. 

Each committee is headed by its own chairman. Joseph Mc- 
Cormick, of the American Paper Mills Company, 261 Eighth ave- 
nue, is acting as chairman of the Paper Manufacturers’ and Paper 
Dealers’ group; A. D. Morstadt, of the Union Paper Company, 
844 Washington street, is chairman of a similarly organized com- 
mittee to cover the Paper Boxes group, and a Stationers’ group is 
functioning under the chairmanship of William E. Ward, of John 
Ward and Sons, 115 Cedar street. 

These special Roll Call committees are functioning actively to 
secure the maximum response to the Roll Call throughout their 
particular field, and plans are already umder way to reach every 
person in the paper trade directly with the Red Cross appeal. 

Help for the ex-service man and his family, including legal as- 
sistance, loans of money, advice on domestic matters and medical 
care constitutes a major part of the work in New York for whose 
maintenance the annual Roll Call-is conducted. The Red Cross 
activities in the city also include disaster relief and a public health 
program among whose features are the supplying of surgical dress- 
ings to 22 local hospitals, nursing service, first aid, and work in 
the home hygiene and care of the sick. 
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Government Bids and Awards 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncton, D. C., October 10, 1923——The Purchasing Officer 
of the Government Printing Office has announced the following 
paper awards. 

Dobler and Mudge will furnish 160,000 pounds (64,000 sheets) 
of 26 x 30, No. 2 quality binders board at $.0405 per pound, bids 
for which were opened on August 10. 

10,000 pounds of white and yellow, No. 9 bond paper in 17-inch 
rolls will be furnished by the Whitaker Paper Company, at $.1855 
and $.1823 per pound, bids for which were received on August 27. 
The International Paper Company will furnish 58,000 pounds (1,000 
reams) of 38 x 48—58, of opaque printing paper at $.0805 per 
pound, bids for which were received on the same date. 

The Beaver Pulp and Paper Company will furnish 500,000 
pounds of white news print paper in 48-inch rolls, at $.0412 per 
pound, bids for which were opened on September 14. 

35,700 pounds (350 reams) of pink, melon, and Quaker drab 21 
x 31—102, bristol board will be furnished by the Carter, Rice Cor- 
poration at $.0575 per pound, bids for which were received on Sep- 
tember 17. 

Dill and Collins will furnish 1,500,000 pounds of U. S. postal 
card cream bristol board in 4414-inch rolls, at $.0748, bids for which 
were received on September 21. 

The Broderick Paper Company will furnish 10,400 pounds (100 
reams) of 2614 x 41—104, light green coated cover paper at $.098 
per pound, bids for which were received on September 24. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on October 12, 
for 40,000 pounds of high finish sulphite manila paper, in 18-inch 
rolls. Bids will be received on the same date for 225 pounds of 
19 x 24—414 facing stereo tissue paper. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids for 16 reams 
White Railroad Board, weight 22 x 28—500: Carter, Rice & Co. 
Corp., $40.80 per ream; Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., $56.40; 
Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, $39.90; The Broderick 
Paper Company, $48.45; Holyoke Card and Paper Company, $50.75; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, $42.34; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$39.79. On 1,500 sheets corrugated straw board, 36 x 36: The 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, $10.00 per 1,000 sheets; The 
Thompson and Norris Company, $6.125 less 1 per cent; Consoli- 
dated Paper Company, $8.19; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $9.80, 
and $11.25; Richmond Corrugated Paper Company, $11.50; Mid- 
west Box Company, $10.33 f. o. b. Wash.; Dobler and Mudge, 
$12.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $7.20; Whitaker Paper 
Company, $8.80 and $9.60. 

The Government Printing Office is receiving bids on October 15, 
for 12,000 pounds of 17 x 22—24, fine white glazed bond paper. 


Start Work on Eau Claire Dam 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., October 9, 1923—Preliminary work has been 
started on a new dam on the Chippewa river at Eau Claire to serve 
the Dells Pulp and Paper Company. Plans for construction have 
been submitted to the Wisconsin railroad commission and a crew 
of men is building coffer dams around the old pulpmill. 

Work also has been started on a new pulp mill which will be 
part of the dam. The work will require at least a year to complete 
and will cost in the neighborhood of a million dollars. 

The new concrete dam, with a 25-foot head, will replace an old 
crib dam built in 1877. This dam has been leaking seriously. The 
new structure is built below the old so that the company can con- 
tinue operating during the construction work. 

The head of water will be the same as carried by the old dam 
The city refused to permit a larger head because it feared it might 
interfere with the city water supply. 
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Turning Out a Uniform 
Product 


Standardization in the paper industry has made 
the uniformity of a maker’s product of prime im- 
portance. Whether he is in big production on a 
more or less standard stock or whether he is turn- 
ing out a specialized product, the same principle 
holds true. He must turn out a product whose 
uniformity is assured day after day, year after 
year. Any one of many factors might cause the 
quality of one particular “batch” to fall down. 
The wise maker safeguards in advance every 
operation that he can and then turns his entire 
attention to those factors which he cannot control 
so easily. 


And there lies the reason for the popularity of 

Biggs Bleaching Boilers—wherever paper is 

made. They are installed by paper-men with full 

Glohe: and: Cylinder Retary confidence in their ability to produce, day after 
Bleaching Boilers day and year after year, a uniform, exact product. 


Digesters 
Riveted Steel Tanks 


Comets Srecl Place Conouaes| | THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 


of every description. AKRON, 20 OHIO 


| OBD] 41H, ROLL GRINDERS are the only 

machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device rs) develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 


LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. xs Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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THE DECKER PROCESS FOR COOKING SULPHITE PULP” 


By O. L. Bercer, G. D. Jenssen Co., 


The Decker process can be used in any industry where cooking 
under pressure takes place. In the paper industry this applies to 
chemical pulp, sulphate, soda and sulphite, but today I shall only 
discuss its application to sulphite and only to the direct, or Ritter 
Kellner cooking method. 

I shall not take the time to discuss the standard methods now 
used except to establish in our minds the general procedure. After 
filling the digester with chips and acid, steam is admitted at the 
bottom of the digester. When the desired pressure is reached we 
relieve the digester, cool the relief and return it to the reclaiming 
tank for strengthening of the system acid. After blowing the cook 
this cycle is repeated. 

This method which to my knowledge has been in general use for 
nearly fifty years has gone through a natural development towards 
the saving of wood and chemicals and most of us feel that we have 
reached a certain degree of perfection judging from standard results 
obtained both here and in Europe. 


Saving Steam in the Sulphite Process 


If we search the patent records we find that there has been a 
good deal of thought and work put on methods for saving steam 
in the sulphite process and naturally along the line of utilizing the 
waste heat in the relief. We find that it is proposed to pre-heat 
the acid with the relief in closed tanks and I have seen mills where 
part of the liquor was transferred from a digester ready to blow 
into one just charged. The fact that these methods are not in 
general use is a proof that they have not been practical and I 
think I am safe in saying that the Decker process is the first suc- 
cessful method where all the waste heat in the relief is utilized. 
Like myself you probably feel that you have figured on doing this 
yourself, some of us may even have tried it, but we did not get re- 
sults probably because our companies did not give us the encour- 
agement and support that Mr. Decker received from his principals, 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd. 

The simplest way to understand the Decker process is to regard 
the digester which is charged with chips and acid as the reclaiming 
tank. Instead of cooling the relief from the digesters and using it 
for building up the system acid in the reclaiming tank, this relief is 
injected hot into the bottom of a freshly filled digester. By a simple 
arrangement of valves and piping, the relief lines are connected with 
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the bottoms of all the digesters in such a way that the relief can 
be injected into any digester. No steam is used during the injection 
period but the temperature of the digester contents is raised by the 
heat stored in the relief gases and liquor. If this is carried out 
right we will see that no relief is returned to the acid tanks and we 
then come to a point where we charge the digester with system acid 
and the reclamation and “blowing up” of the acid takes place in the 
digester itself. 


Injection Period Same as Spacing Time 


It is plainly seen that the injection period must be the same as 
the spacing time. If the digesters are spaced four hours apart the 
injection must also last four hours to give the other digesters a 
chance to get rid of their relief. However if a rest period is used 
during the cooking this can be somewhat modified. 

In a mill with only two digesters it will be seen that the in- 
jection period must be of the same duration as the relief of the other 
digester. This is of course out of the question as for an 8 hour 
cook with a 6 hour relief the cooking time would be increased by 
6 hours. In this case we must either use the reclaiming tank part 
of the time, or handle the relief in another way which I shall bring 
to your attention at some other time. In mills with three or more 
digesters we can arrange the injection period to suit all conditions 
of relief, but as far as we know now, it will probably be necessary 
to increase the cooking time, or steam-to-steam period in case of 
quick cook mills. After the injection is finished the digester is 
cooked in the usual way. 


What Is Accomplished by Injection 


We shall now consider what we accomplish by the injection: 

1. We save all the steam needed to bring the digester contents 
up to the temperature reached during the injection. 

2. During the injection period the acid is being strengthened 
gradually so that the free SO, is much higher after the injection 
than when the cook is started and nearly 50 per cent higher than 
we have with a standard cook at that period. 

3. We save expensive and troublesome reclaiming systems and 
keep in our storage tanks only a comparatively weak system acid 
instead of the corrosive and “illusive” reclaimed acid, if you will 
allow me to use that expression. 


Report from Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
I beg to refer to the report from the sulphite mill of Price 
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Brothers & Co., Ltd., Kenogami, P. Q., which was published by 
Mr. Hawkings their chief chemist in Paper Trape JourNnat for 
September 27, reprints of which you have received. This is the 
third test taken on the Decker process during the last year and 
all tests show nearly the same results. I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing this test last July and can assure you that every precau- 
tion was taken to insure a fair comparison between the two cook- 
ing methods with and without injection. We can readily -under- 
stand the saving in steam, but I am at a loss to explain the im- 
mense increase in yield. This process is now being installed by 








In the handling of papermakers’ felts, it is frequently impossible 
to avoid staining them with the oil or grease from the bearings 
of the paper machine. This is most likely to happen while the 
felt is being put on or taken off the machine, although there are 
numerous accidental sources of stain for the felts. 


Such spots of grease are commonly removed by soaking with, 


kerosene, rubbing on soap, and washing out the kerosene and soap 
with water. 


We have found that more satisfactory results are obtained by 



























































































































SampLes OF Fects BerorE AND AFTER REMOVING 
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dissolving a cup of oleic acid (commercial red oil) in one gallon 
of kerosene than by the use of kerosene alone. After soaking 
with the oleic acid mixture, the spot is washed with as little rub- 
bing as possible in a solution made up with either one cup of wash- 
ing soda or one-third of a cup of soda ash in a pail of soft warm 
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REMOVAL OF OIL AND GREASE FROM FELTS 


By J. I. Harpy, Cuemist, ALBANY Fett Co. 


Fraser Companies, Ltd., at Edmundston, N. B., and it will be 
interesting to see what savings will be reached there. This mill 
is equipped to check all savings as its product is dried and weighed 
and a test run of several weeks’ duration should be correct. 

I am sure that the efforts of Mr. Decker and his associates are 
appreciated by the industry and that the generosity of~the Price 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., in publishing the results and giving the pape: 
industry in general the benefit of this new development is an out- 
standing example of the co-operation which is so seldom found in 
other industries. 





water. It is, of course, desirable to do the cleaning with the least 
possible rubbing, as rubbing destroys the uniformity of the felted 
surface. Oils or grease of the higher hydrocarbons, such as vase- 
line, are difficult to remove in alkaline solution, such as soda ash, 
unless there is present at the same time some fat or oil, and this 
is the purpose of the oleic acid. 

While the kerosene-oleic-acid mixture is effective in the remov- 
ing of grease, we believe that the substitution of carbon tetra- 
chloride in place of kerosene will produce better results. While 
it costs about three times as much as the kerosene, it is not in- 
flammable and it will not leave an objectionable odor. It is also, 
we believe, more effective in the removal of gums and resins, 
which are occasionally found on felts. 

The accompanying plate shows how effectually gear grease, 
heavy machine oil, and wax-like material such as chewing gum 
may be removed from woolen felt by the use of the carbon tetra- 
chloride-oleic-acid mixture, followed by washing with soda ash 
solution. 

In the case of the gear grease and machine oil spots, the car- 
bon tetrachloride dissolves both the mineral oil (gear grease) 
and the fatty oil (oleic acid). When the alkaline solution comes 
in contact with the oleic acid it forms soap. This soap is so in- 
termixed with the mineral oil that when it is washed out, it acts 
as a vehicle for the mineral oil and the dirty grease, so that they 
are all washed out at the same time, with a minimum amount of 
injury to the felt. 


Urges Memorial to Zenas Crane 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ]} 

Datton, Mass., October 8, 1923—Former Mayor Kelton B. Mil- 
ler, editor of the Berkshire Eagle and representing the Pittsfield 
Chamber of Commerce, has renewed the effort started a year or 
two ago to secure for the city the little triangular park in front 
of the union passenger station as a memorial to Zenas Crane of 
Dalton of the famous papermaking family, who was chiefly instru- 
mental in securing the station for Pittsfield and who gave to the 
city and to Berkshire County the Museum of Natural History and 
Art on South Street and the Boys Club building on Melville Street. 

Mr. Miller’s plan is to ask Pittsfield friends of Mr. Crane to 
raise enough money to put the park in shape with curbing, walks 
and shrubbery, a bronze tablet in memory of Mr. Crane and 
then to present a petition to the Pittsfield City Government that 
the land be taken by eminent domain. The cost of the park im- 
provements is estimated at $4,000. 


St. Croix Company Orders Turbine 

William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company 
has been awarded a contract by the St. Croix Paper Company for 
a low head vertical shaft turbine of 4,550 horse-power capacity 
for installation at the latter’s Maine plant. 
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PROPER USE OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR* 


By Pror. Ratpp H. McKer, Depr. CoemicaL ENGINEERING, CoLumBIA University, New York 


In the making of sulphite pulp about half the weight of wood is 
dissolved by the cooking liquor and discarded as waste into the 
river. The pulp mills in the United States are annually discharg- 
ing into the river courses of the country about 6,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of such waste, each gallon carrying nearly a pound of or- 
ganic material obtained from the wood. Six billion gallons is 
an enormous volume. If it had to be carried in tank cars it would 
require each day 600 trains, each of 35 tank cars. The mills of 
Canada similarly inflict on the water courses of that country about 
half as many gallons annually of similar waste liquor. According- 
ly, it is obvious that the ideal utilization would be either one 
where the material was used at the pulp mill or one where its 
values are concentrated to a small volume before shipment and 
which left no injurious material to be dumped into the water 
course. The proposal which follows ships only one per cent of 
the volume and uses the balance at the pulp mill. 

The sulphite waste liquor has been shown beyond question to 
be decidedly injurious to the fish plant life of the water courses 
as well as to the use of these waters for civic supplies. In some 
cases states or cities have compelled the closing down of sulphite 
pulp mills because of the objectionable character of this waste 
liquor. Indeed a number of state legislatures have passed laws 
which, if enforced, would stop the emptying of this sewerage of 
the sulphite pulp mills into the water courses. Congress also has 
taken steps in this same direction. 

From these facts it is obvious that there is a real need for a 
method which will utilize these large quantities of sulphite waste 
liquor. There are several mills with sulphite waste liquor utili- 
zation plants but these altogether use only about one per cent of 
the sulphite waste liquor of the country. These plants make al- 
cohol, tanning extract, adhesives (road binders and core binders), 
and other materials in still smaller amounts. Moreover the al- 
cohol plant discards its residual slop into the river, so in this case 
the nuisance is only decreased, not eliminated. 

I wish to present for your consideration a two-phase process 
which can be used to eliminate entirely the running of waste sul- 
phite liquor into the water courses and which in addition will 
permit a considerable profit to be earned on the investment. I 
have had an active hand in the development of the first step of the 
complete process but the second phase has been in use in a few 
European mills for several years.’ The first phase is to ferment 
and distil off the alcohol. The second is to evaporate the residue 
to 50 per cent solids and use it as fuel for steam-making. 

About a fourth of the 10 per cent of solid material present in 
the sulphite waste liquor is a fermentable sugar. In times past 
mills have rieutralized this sulphite waste liquor with lime, filtered, 
and fermented after the addition of yeast foods. The alcohol ob- 
tained on distillation is of ordinary commercial quality. There 
are some twenty-seven European mills and one American which 
have alcohol plants of this type. The yields of alcohol by this 
old process are generally considerably lower than would correspond 
to the sugar content of the sulphite waste liquor used. The ex- 
planation of the low yield commonly given is that it is due to the 
effect of a local excess of lime on the sugar, in the neutralization 
step, it being well known that fermentable sugars are readily de- 
stroyed by alkalies. 

New Alcohol Process 

The new fermentation process which has been developed in the 

* Read before the Cellulose Section of the American Chemical Society, 
Milwaukee, Wis., September, 1923. 


1 Rogins, Parer Trave Journat, Dec. 29, 1921, pages 45-47. 


ase Papierfabr., 20, 65-71 (1922) c.f. Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 14, 171A 
1922). : 


chemical engineering laboraties of Columbia University is based 
on the discovery that, contrary to common belief, sulphur dioxide 
and sulphites are not poisonous to the yeast organism. That these 
do prevent the growth of the yeast organism in many liquids is 
true; but evidence we have lately found is that this is due to the 
fact that they are reducing agents and use up the dissolved oxygen 
in the liquor rather than that they have any direct action on the 
yeast organism. If we are right in this conclusion then by keep- 
ing oxygen dissolved in the liquor by bubbling oxygen or air 
through the sulphite liquor we should be able to carry on fer- 
mentation. This was found to be true experimentally. 

An outline of the method of operation is as follows: the hot 
waste sulphite liquor draining off from the wood pulp in the diges- 
ter blowpit is run into a desulphurizing column about 16 feet high, 
where it meets a counter current of steam and has the larger 
part of its sulphur dioxide removed. The sulphur dioxide re- 
covered in this way is taken to the absorption towers to be used 
in the manufacture of fresh cooking acid. 

The hot desulphurized liquor is next evaporated to approximate- 
ly half its volume, preferably in a thermo-compressor type of 
evaporator. The choice of this type of evaporator is determined 
by the fact that the sulphite waste liquor shows a colloid char- 
acter and accordingly boils, even when partially concentrated, at 
approximately 100° C. This makes evaporation of such a material 
cheap and requires but a small installation expense. The liquor 
as it comes from the desulphurizing tower may be fermented 
without evaporation, but this is not wise from a financial point of 
view, for to do so means doubiing the capacity of the fermenta- 
tion tanks and the building to contain them. 

The hot liquor is next cooled counter-currently with water. 
The warm water thus produced has decided advantages over cold 
water in the pulp mill for the washing of pulp. The sulphite 
waste liquor at about 29° C. is run into the fermentation tanks 
and hydrolyzed yeast, ammonium sulphite and calcium acid phos- 
phate added as yeast foods along with the yeast. The slight air 
current serves the double purpose of furnishing the required oxy- 
gen needed by the yeast, and of keeping the yeast mixed with all 
portions of the fermenting liquor. 

After fermentation the alcohol is distilled, best in a continuous 
still, to give a crude alcohol, and this crude alcohol is then re- 
distilled in a discontinuous or batch still on to one of the upper 
plates of the distillation column and there is run a dilute alkali to 
neutralize the free sulphur dioxide which accompanies the alcohol 
during distillation. 

I have carried out fermentations using samples of sulphite liquor 
from some fifteen mills. The yields of 95 per cent alcohol vary 
between 0.55 per cent and 1.35 per cent, with an average of nearly 
1,00 per cent, calculated from the volume of sulphite waste liquor. 

Using the data obtained when using this process at the plant 
of the Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Penn., in the fermentation 
and distillation of charges of 13,000 gallons of sulphite waste 
liquor, I give in the tabular form below the costs of producing 
alcohol for a 100-ton sulphite pulp mill. The percentage of alco- 
hol given is 1 per cent, though the percentage obtained in the ex- 
perimental work, using the 13,000 gallon charges mentioned, was 
1.07 per cent. 


A—PLANT 


Buildings 7 . $120,000 
Wood fermenting and storage tanks 11-23 ft. diam. x 20 ft. high 25,000 
Stills, evaporators, desulphurizers, yeast-growing equipment, 

alcohol storage 
Piping 
Motors and pumps 
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B—POWER 


Evaporation, desulphurization 350 boiler hp. at $100......... +» $35,000 
NNO BO WET WO, BD BIOS.» cosnnccccccccncccessocceses 8,500 
er i nn i MO. a obs capt ccse so0scobe0sesstérce 1,500 
Air compressor 20 engine hp. at $70.......ccccssecsccceccscece 1,400 
$45,400 
C—LABOR (8 hr. shifts): 

re ee, vc Scie intaeds tees eoss abs asodcncne es $3,000 
iE. oe cae seenehehsseee eee bsebh 4,680 

3 Desulphurizing men 65c. per hour ...........seeeseeeevees 4,680 

3 Fermenting room men 65c. per hour......0...eeseeeeseeeces 4,680 
i a ne eee ties cenmenech eur 4,140 
Re fren n sd eesaubupheh bees Seeiwa $21,180 

D—COST OF MANUFACTURINC: 
DE Mth ce uh cl cc bbe osu see seGbebeseesedcetheiesd $45,400 
iii ene hce ces eebikbion be sdewaueonaabebiedteashs 21,180 
Pit Ji Cet iet uot cl wuhs sub ehbbbeetawh brash abuses 15,000 
a cuchsebakadht sent séund <iuh'cetheesuevnkhibeebhotay 5,000 
$86,620 
_E—CHARGES 
ED ais ns ao cb eke eenbcbe sda peseee $26,400 
Depreciation, building, 5%; and machinery, 10% ..........+ 27,000 
CRG kel esbhehwa thas teas ones dbess0ndsonbsésue>adecke> 11,500 
$64,900 
F—RESULTS: 

Per cent of 95% alcohol on original liquor...............005+ 1 

A a as cane emenis bese anes 579,000 
eee Ce os west aes sheet eb seyneheeee 14.96 
See ce ey NE ER WOR . iso ue bb bb'005n006ee¥ebecnece 11.21 
See SN, GEOR occ pacdnndconcccossese 26.17 


Utilization of Residue as Fuel 


By making use of the advances made in evaporator. design in 
the last few years in this country, and of the experience of Swedish 
and German mills in burning concentrated sulphite liquor, it ap- 
pears that utilization for fuel of the residual sulphite liquor after 
fermentation offers an excellent means of disposing of this nui- 
sance material and at the same time making a real profit on the 
investment. 

When this residual sulphite liquor, after fermentation by the 
new process described, is evaporated we have the residue showing 
an average heat value, on a dry basis, of 7,950 B.t.u. per pound 
with an ash of 13.9 per cent. If the old time treatment fermenta- 
tion process is used there will be heavy trouble with scale forma- 
tion during evaporation and the ash content will be higher and 
B.t.u. lower. For each ton of pulp there is obtained about 9,900 
pounds liquor after fermentation, containing 14 per cent solids, 
i. e., 1,386 pounds solids. To concentrate to 50 per cent solids 
will require the removal of 7,128 pounds of water, with forma- 
tion of a mobile pitch of 50 per cent solids weighing 2,772 pounds. 


B. t. u. developed by burning 1,386 Ib. of fuel of 7,950 B. t. u.... 11,018,700 
. t. wu. required to drive off 1,386 Ib. of water: 127,512 and 

1,344,420 B. t. u. (raising temperature and vaporizing)........ 1,471,932 

Theoretically available B. t. u.......cesccccsccsecs 9,546,768 


This is equivalent to 682 pounds coal, 14,000 B.t.u. per ton of 
pulp made, or 34.1 short tons coal per day for a 100-ton pulp 
mill. 

If this sulphite pitch is burned under-a boiler to give steam of 
150 Ib. gauge pressure, there will be obtained a boiler efficiency 
varying between 60 and 80 per cent, according to the design of the 
boiler and its firebox. 

We may use the steam generated for the development of power 
in noncondensing steam engines and the exhaust steam of such 
engines can be used to evaporate the liquor in multiple effect 
evaporators. On the basis of this system we have the following: 
A simple noncondensing Corliss engine, using steam of 150 Ib. 
pressure, has a steam consumption of about 25 Ib. per indicated 
horse power. The steam exhaust from this type of engine is at 
a pressure of 3 to 5 Ib. per square inch, and is about 88 per cent 
dry. Assume that owing to pipe condensation and other heat 
losses it delivers but 75 per cent of the theoretical to the evapo- 
rators. 
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It can be easily shown that such an engine will in addition to 
giving power for plant use give more than enough exhaust steam 
to supply the triple-effect evaporator needed to concentrate the 
residual slop from the still to a mobile fuel of 50 per cent solids 
ready for use under the boilers. 

If the boiler shows a fuel efficiency of 60 per cent then for a 
100-ton pulp mill there will be obtained 860 h.p. day and 76,300 
Ib. of 3 to 5 Ib. steam, besides that used in the triple effect evapo- 
rators. 

If the boiler shows a fuel efficiency of 80 per cent then for a 
100-ton pulp mill there will be obtained each day 1,150 h.p. and 
190,200 Ib. of 3 to 5 lb. steam besides that used by the evaporators. 

‘rhe investment required to carry through this fuel economy 1s. 


Triple effect evaporator to evaporate 30,000 Ib. water an hour in- 











I Pe el err errr orrt rrr Tite ye $75,000 
Boiler 1000 by. tmatalled ...ccccccccccccccscoccsecveccesscseece 35,000 
$110,000 
The operating expenses will be. 
pepreeten ey FR a re ee ee $16,500 
en. Oe: 30 ee OE RR: DC BP Ik see's coc cacccsvctecdn ones 9,360 
WU Gee WE GRAMS 5 i vc cc cc ccccdpetovsccvsucs $25,860 
With hp. year $100 and coal $8 per ton the income is as follows: 
If boiler has 60% efficiency 
re iE OE. i cee cdc es eb ak easeesadee snqaceone $86,000 
PE ae CNN OE OF Bie neck bSeS0kds de dndecdecnedaseesccesse $5,232 
$91,232 
Se Nis pb dds le cess Sbexebeekeose ewes 25,860 
OT ic cce he dabeektabadessehenes onde $65,372 
If boiler has 80% efficiency 
Re Fe Ce Bs BOE s 5 60005 00000600 8esesscverscenceue $115,000 
190,200 Ib. steam at 3 Ib., coal at $8 per ton..............eees 13,040 
$128,040 
On. i< onckaesuweanh teeta heeeheceae 25,860 
cet kh persue ceded euebsheneven $102,180 
Financial Recapitulation: 
in I ra. peek bauaeedeen $330,000 
2. Fuel evaporator and boiler plant 110,000 
3. Cost of alcohol per gallon ..............eseeees .2617 
4. Profit at 36c. sales yee (including royalty)....... Reine eae 56,915 
5. Value from recovered sulphur SOg .........-seeecseceeees 3,000 
6. Value of hot water for washing pulp ...............-se00. 8,000 
7. Value of power and fuel at 60% efficiency (if at 80% ef- 
PEE .cacksesieteseuesdndenss cacdbesesees 65,372 
ee a es eae ow kaele 440,000 
9. Total yearly profits and savings .......cccsccccccccceces 126,287 


The question arises whether the country can absorb without 
difficulty the alcohol from sulphite waste liquor. The present 
yearly alcohol consumption of this country varies between 75,000,- 
000 and 100,000,000 gallons. This is excluding the war years when 
it reached 202,000,000 gallons in one year. An average sulphite 
mill will give less than 600,000 gallons alcohol if it ferments all its 
sulphite waste liquor, i. e., less than 1 per cent of the country’s 
present needs, an amount insignificant in its effect on the market 
price. 

As to fuel—a local supply of fuel should be and would be most 
welcome at every pulp mill. 

In conclusion I would repeat that the method of utilization 
which it has been our privilege to discuss before you does away 
with a waste that is injuring streams of the country and changes 
it, though at considerable capital expenditure, into useful products; 
one of which the pulp mill can itself use and for the other there 
is a large and yearly increasing commercial demand. 


McBain Sees Daylight 


Five months ago B. T. McBain, who had just been elected to the 
Executive Committee of TAPPI undertook to raise the $5,000 
needed to complete the text-books which are in preparation. 

With his characteristic energy and exercising his contagious en- 
thusiasm he has secured to date $4,920 and says that the balance of 
$80 is in sight. 

The subscriptions enclosed with his last statement include the 
following: Falls Manufacturing Company, $30; Gilman Paper Com- 
pany, $50; Union Sulphur Company, $50. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE SULPHITE PROCESS’ 


V. Effect of Various Compositions of Acid Upon Yield and Quality of Pulp 
By R. N. MILter’ anp W. H. Swanson’ 


The results of the tests herein described show that under the 
conditions of cooking used the presence of calcium base above a 
certain minimum is without appreciable effect upon the yield of 
pulp obtained by the sulphite cooking process, and in the acid it is 
that part of the so-called “tree” that is present as excess sulphurous 
acid which has the greatest effect upon the yield of pulp. 

In the industry manufacturing sulphite wood pulp a considerable 
diversity of opinion exists as to the most desirable strength and 
composition of acid to use. The advocates of a high free sulphur 
dioxide content and a low combined sulphur dioxide content are 
probably in the majority, but there are advocates of low free and 
high combined. 

The diversity of opinion is founded upon individual experience in 
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different mills and is difficult to reconcile because of the different 
conditions under which the opinion have been developed. The 
series of cooks considered here was made in an endeavor to deter- 
mine, in a carefully controlled system, the influence of variations 
in the acid composition upon the yield and quality of the pulp 
produced. 
Equipment and Manipulation 

The cooks upon which this study is based were made in the 
experimental digester at the Forest Products Laboratory. In that 
digester because of the greater ratio of surface to contents than 
exists in a commercial digester it has been found impractical to 
make a cook under strictly Ritter-Kellner or direct steam condi- 
tions. Some heat must be maintained on the coils to prevent ex- 
cessive condensation. 

The rate of steam flow into the digester and consequent dilution 
was approximated by determining the rate of condensation when 


*To eam at the fall meeting of TAPPI, October 26, 1923, at 
Appleton, 


1Chemist in forest products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
*Assistant wood technologist, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


cooking a digester filled with water over a temperature rise similar 
to that of a sulphite cook. The rate of condensation obtained with 
various openings of a needle valve was noted and in actual cooks the 
steam valve was set at the point that would give a rate of conden- 
sation comparable to that in a commercial cook. In the later cooks 
of the series the remaining uncertainty as to the volume of liquor 
present was eliminated by cooking entirely with the coil and forcing 
in measured quantities of water in the right amount to produce the 
dilution effect present in commercial cooking by direct steam. 
The relief was handled as was necessary to keep the maximum 
cooking pressure at 75 pounds per squ?~e inch over a cooking tem- 
perature curve that has given the best results to date with jack 
pine. This curve is shown in Fig. 1 and was followed in all cooks. 


Materials 


The wood was well seasoned jack pine from Northern Wisconsin. 
The acid used was made up to give a uniform free sulphur dioxide 
content in the first three cooks. In these the combined sulphur 
dioxide was 2.00 per cent, 1.60 per cent, and 1.20 per cent. 


Taste 1—Composition or Cooxinc Acip YieLtp anp CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
or Pup 
Sulphur dioxide Cellu- 
siniamnianptie anda! — lose a 
Com- Screened onbasis  Lig- 
Cook Total Free bined Excess pulp of wood nin 
No. To % 


% % % 
664-1 6.40 4.48 2.56 44.5 42.2 
665-I 6.07 4.50 2.93 43.8 42.2 
666-1 5.62 4.42 3.22 42.4 41.0 
663-1 7.18 5.17 


3.15 44.8 42.8 
669-1 6.67 5.06 3.45 44.7 42.8 
671-1 5.53 4.26 


3.00 44.3 41.8 


In pulp 
Cellu- 


xe 


bt et te 
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94.3 

In the second three cooks the excess sulphur dioxide was kept 
nearer to a constant value than in the first three and the combined 
varied as in the first three cooks. The base used was high grade 
calcium lime. 

Table I gives the concentration of chemical as total, free and 
combined sulphur dioxide and also the concentration of excess sul- 
phurous acid in the acid after dilution by the water in the wood. 


Results and Discussion 


Table I also gives the yield from the wood.’ The uniformity of 
yield is noteworthy and if one has preconceived ideas as to the effect 
of acid composition upon yield it is rather disconcerting. Quite 
obviously one cannot show any variation in yield attributable to any 
of the factors in acid composition commonly considered. Total, 
free and combined as ordinarily understood in commercial practice 
do not appear to have any direct influence upon the yield from the 
wood when comparison is made on cooks carried on over the same 
temperature rise. 

Taste 2—Excess SutpHur Dioxipe 
Nine 
hours 
1.03 
1,00 
1.08 
1.18 


1.10 
1.25 


Ten and one- 
half — 


0,22 
0.24 
0.45 
0.13 
0.27 


Six Ni Ten Ten and one- 
hours hours half hours 
3.93 AL 0.5 
4.00 

3.36 

4.36 

4.22 

3.28 


8Chemical Analysis by M. W. Bray and T. M. Andrews, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
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Taste 4—Free Sutepxur Droxive 





Raw Six Nine Ten Ten and one- 
acid hours hours hours half hours 
4.48 2.89 1.74 1.18 0.54 
4.50 3.02 1.62 0.83 0.28 
4.42 2.66 1.44 0.63 0.27 
5.17 3.16 1.92 0.69 0.55 
5.06 3.30 1.72 0.75 0.21 
4.26 2.62 1.64 0.67 0.27 
Taste 5—Comsinep Sutpnur Droxipe 
Cook Raw Six Nine Ten Ten and one 
No. acid hours hours hours half hours 
CS) eee 1.92 1.04 0.71 0.41 0.00 
a ae 1.57 9.98 0.62 0.32 0.06 
Ge © eavesccesse 1.20 0.70 0.36 0.22 0.03 
BBE cwccccepess 2.02 1.20 9.74 0.18 0.10 
DE atibtwebesd 1.61 0.92 0.62 0.10 0.08 
See. otecacccese 1.26 0.66 0.39 0.10 0.00 


Further attention is directed toward the values for excess SO,, 
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that is the excess over that necessary to combine with the base as 
bisulphite. This should be thought of as sulphurous acid. In 
Table 2 this value is seen to vary markedly in the raw acid but 
upon further examination of the table it is seen that at and after 
the sixth hour this constituent of the cooking liquor is nearly con- 
stant in all cooks. In view of the remarkable uniformity of yield 
of screened pulp and cellulose the attention is centered at once 
upon this the only factor in acid strength and composition that 
shows a corresponding uniformity as is seen upon examining tables 
3, 4 and 5. The reason for this uniformity is not far to seek if 
one considers the cooking acid to be composed of sulphurous acid 
and a bisulphite, in this case calcium bisulphite. 

Upon heating a solution of a gas in water as is the case when 


sulphurous acid is considered, the elementary physics lead one to 


expect a driving out of the gas, and if the heating be carried on in 


‘a closed vessel, a generation of pressure. Further, the more gas 


is dissolved, the greater will be the pressure at any temperature. 
The numerical value for the pressure generated depends upon the 
conditions of the experiment and will not be taken up here except to 
reproduce the curves obtained when heating sulphurous acid in a 
closed receptacle in which the volume of the solution was 90 per 
cent of the total enclosed volume. (Fig. 2.) To determine roughly 


_the effect of combined SO, or bisulphite SO, upon the system a 


further experiment was made by heating a cooking acid of 1.10 per 
cent combined. The variation in the pressure from that of a 
solution of sulphurous acid containing the same concentration of 
sulphurous acid as the excess sulphurous acid in the cooking acid 
was not within the range of sensitiveness of an ordinary pressure 
gauge, so for the purpose of this discussion it will be considered 
that the gas pressure generated during cooking results entirely 
from the excess sulphurous acid. 

The explanation of the uniformity in concentration of excess sul- 
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phurous acid follows simply enough from the before-mentione | 
points. In the cooking of sulphite pulp the pressure is usually 
held at a certain maximum. This pressure is made up of steam 
pressure, gas pressure and at some stages hydrostatic pressure. 11 
a system in which the volume of liquor and pressure are fixed as 
they are in commercial cooking, there can be only one concentra- 
tion of excess sulphurous acid at every temperature. In other 
words, when a digester has reached 120° or any other temperature 
along the rise the concentration of excess sulphurous acid will be 
the same at the maximum pressure regardless of the concentration 
of excess sulphurous acid in the raw acid. This statement is 
strictly true when certain factors such as quantity of liquid in the 
digester are constant and equilibrium is maintained and in com- 
mercial practice it is only possible to say that the concentration oi 
excess sulphurous is approximately the same at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure maximum. The closeness of approximation to 
be expected is seen in Table 2, that of the concentration of excess 
sulphurous acid at different stages of the cook. 

The addition of quantities of calcium base above that required 
does not appear to increase the yield from the wood and when a 
certain maximum is exceeded is detrimental because of precipitation 
of base in the digester. This maximum was exceeded in the cooks 
made with 1.60 per cent combined or more and in all these the 
base precipitated between the ninth and tenth hour. This is fur- 
ther corroboration of the view held by the majority of those con- 
nected with the industry and expressed in the publications of this 
laboratory by S. E. Lunak* that additional calcium base above a 
certain minimum is unnecessary or undesirable. The numerical 
value for that minimum in commercial practice is variable and 
ranges between 0.9 per cent and 1.40 per cent combined sulphur 
dioxide. 

Summary 


In the previous publications in this series it has been pointed out 
that a high free acid was necessary to produce a well cooked easy- 
bleaching pulp under the cooking conditions outlined, that is, a 
relatively fast cook, and that the reactions involving the com- 
bination of sulphur and base with the wood material were of sec- 
ondary importance from the standpoint of yield and quality of pulp. 
The results obtained in this series make it possible to make a 
still more definite statement, namely, that as regards acid com- 
position that part of the so-called “free” which is present as excess 
sulphur dioxide is the factor having the greatest influence on the 
character and yield of pulp and that under the conditions studied, 
the amount or concentration of calcium base is without great in- 
fluence if above a certain minimum. 

The opinion has been long held by well-informed sulphite chem- 
ists that an important reaction in the pulping of wood by the sul- 
phite process was a hydrolytic reaction. This is often lost sight of 
in commercial cooking in the perplexity caused by the influence of 
variables of a physical nature. The data in this and previous papers 
of this series strengthens the opinion as to the importance of con- 
sidering the sulphite pulping process, from one point of view, as an 
acid hydrolysis of wood. 


4U. S. Dept. of Agriculture bulletin No. 620. 


St. Lawrence Waterway Agitation 


Hotyoxe, Mass., October 9, 1923.—An important meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
was held Thursday night at the Hotel Nonotuck when it was voted 
on motion of Secretary George L. Finch of Watertown, Mass., that 
a conference be called of the various industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations of New England including the Chambers of Commerce 
to consider and arouse interest in the report on the St. Lawrence 
Waterway System and decide what action if any should be taken 
concerning it. The St. Lawrence report has been taken up by vari- 
ous industrial organizations in Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts in an informal way. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Mechanical Process 

Preparation of Wood for Mechanical Disintegration by Grind- 
ing or Rolling. Bruno Zimmerman. Ger. pat. 376,910. Papier- 
fabr. 21, 297 (June 17, 1923). The wood is treated under pressure 
and at a temperature over 100° C. with calcium hydroxide solution 
under constant circulation —J. L. P. 

Regulation of the Grinder. K. Klimpke. Zellstoff u. Papier 
3, 139-145 (June, 1923). An extensive article, with diagrams, on 
the regulation of grinders for groundwood, with especial reference 
to those of German origin—J. L: P. 

Innovations in Grinders. Ernst Blau. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
54, 1639-1642 (June 9, 1923); 1712-1714 (June 16, 1923). A gen- 
eral article covering the recent improvements on German machin- 
ery —J. L. P. 

Use of White Water in the Manufacture of Groundwood and 
Its Effect on Freeness. W. E. Brawn. Paper Trade J. 76, 
No. 25, 50-52 (June 21, 1923). Use of white water reduces the 
freeness of groundwood owing to the “flour” present in the white 
water. If the pulp is used directly from the groundwood mill in 
slush form, white water increases the temperature and consequently 
raises the freeness to an extent which may fully counteract the 
effect of the “flour.” 1f the pulp is used as laps, heat or other 
means must be used to restore the freeness on the paper machine. 
Variations in the size and character of fibers in the stock and white 
water give varying results and should be studied with the aid of 
the microscope.—A. P.-C. 

Beating 

What Can Be Learned from Fiber-Length Measurements in 
the Beater? Sigurd Smith. Papierfabr. 21, 301-303 (June 24, 
1923); Paper 32, No. 14, 5-6, 17-18 (July 25, 1923). A part of 
the article is devoted to microscopic technique; the remainder con- 
siders the results of several fiber-length measurement experiments 
carried out in the beater. It was found that with a constant roll 
pressure of 540 kg. there were less fibers cut with a stock con- 
sistency of 6.5 and 6.6 per cent than with a consistency of 6.1 per 
cent—J. L. P. 

A Washing and Bleaching Hollander with a Washing Drum, 
or a Filter Bottom? Anton D. J. Kuhn. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
54, 1918-1920 (July 7, 1923). By using the Gossler filter device, 
in the bottom of the hollander, a more uniform bleaching and more 
thorough washing of the stock is possible than with the washing 
drum.—J. L. P. 

Precision in Beating Paper Stock. Arthur B. Green, Paper 
Mill 47, No. 21, 14, 42, 44 (May 26, 1923). 
use of the Green beater drag (U. S. pat. 1,321,736) showing that 
it must be designed and used to meet the conditions in each indi- 
vidual mill. The law underlying beating is stated as follows: “If 
the mixture of fiber, mineral matter, coloring and water, as fur- 
nished to the beater, be regarded as a fluid mass, the curve of its 
frictional resistance measured throughout the run and plotted bears 
direct relation to the paper making characteristics of the stock. If 
the furnish be repeated in the same beater, the mixture, the quan- 
tity and the density being the same, then a duplication of the curve 
of frictional resistance results in a duplication of the paper making 
characteristics of the stock.” Precision control over the beating 
operation resolves itself into 4 steps: (1) An understanding of 
the law; (2) a study of the mill and its business in the light of 
the law; (3) the design of recording apparatus best adapted to 
these conditions; (4) a rearrangement of the methods of doing 
work, and the relationship between management and man necessary 
for applying the law in place of guess.—A. P.-C. 


A discussion of the ~ 


Apparatus for Testing the Wear of Beater Knives. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 79, No. 17, 1428 (Apr. 27, 1923); Paper 3, No. 
5, 12 (May 23, 1923). The principle of the invention is the deter- 
mination by suitable means of the distance that the roll is moved 
with respect to the bedplate or the bedplate with respect to the 
roll in order to maintain a predetermined greatest intensity of con- 
tact between the roll and the bedplate. Various methods of con- 
struction of the apparatus are described—A. P.-C. 

Sizing 

Colloid-Chemical Studies on the Rosin Sizing of Paper. Wo. 
Ostwald and R. Lorenz. Kolloid-Z. 32, 119-137, 195-209 (1923); 
Paper 32, No. 11, 7 (1923). By the acidification of a solution of 
sodium resinate gamma pinic acid, melting about 75° C., is precipi- 
tated. By repeated crystallization from dehydrating solvents, such 
as absolute alcohol or glacial acetic acid, a crystalline abietic acid, 
melting 161 to 163° C., is obtained from this. Thus there is a series 
of acids differing in their content of colloidal water from gamma- 
picnic acid, the most highly hydrated, to abietic acid, which is 
anhydrous. The possible range of sizing media is comprised be- 
tween natural sodium abietate on the one hand and a colloidal 
hydrosol of abietic acid free from alkali on the other. The most 
concentrated hydrosol, containing 0.61 per cent of abietic acid, was 
obtained by adding an alcoholic solution of abietic acid to ice-cold 
water, which had been freed from carbon dioxide by the passage 
of a current of purified air, filtering the emulsion and concentrat- 
ing in vacuum below 50° C., until coarse flakes separated, then 
quickly filtering and cooling with ice. The behavior of various 
size preparations has been studied by filtration, ultrafiltration, 
dialysis, diffusion, ultramicroscopy and electrophoresis. Dilute, 1 
to 5 per cent solutions of neutral sodium abietate pass through 
ultra filters unchanged; they are diffusible and the state of dis- 
persion is molecular. At dilutions of 0.5 per cent and below, 
hydrolysis takes place with opalescence due to the separation of 
colloidal abietic acid. This has the properties of a suspensoid 
colloid and the commercial size emulsions are not emulsions but 
suspensions of abietic acid in molecularly dispersed sodium abietate. 
The colloid has a negative charge. As regards the relations of the 
viscosity of size solutions to temperature, highly concentrated so- 
lutions of sodium abietate show the properties of a gelatinisable 
emulsoid colloid. In dilute solutions the viscosity of neutral sodium 
abietate is relatively small, and suspended colloidal abietic acid has 
no effect on viscosity. The chemical equilibrium in the hollander 
involves wide-reaching hydrolyses of the sodium resinate and the 
aluminum sulphate. These hydrolyses are strongly influenced by 
the salts in the water and by the free resin of the size. The sul- 
phuric acid liberated from the aluminum sulphate neutralizes the 
peptising action of the sodium hydroxide from the sodium resinate. 
The flocculating action of electrolytes on abietic acid hydrosol has 
been studied quantitatively. It is more powerful the greater the 
charge of the cation, while the peptizing influence increases with 
the charge of the anion. Thus the molecular quantities of alu- 
minum, magnesium and potassium in the form of chlorides required 
to produce incipient flocculation were in the ratios of 1: 1700: 5000, 
whereas in the form of sulphates they were 1:50:150. The influ- 
ence of calcium salts in the hollander water is strongly flocculat- 
ing; that of the sodium salts is less, but not inconsiderable. Car- 
bon dioxide has a weak flocculating action. Certain additions to 
commercial sizes act as protective colloids, preserving the dispersion 
of the resin particles. The aqueous extract of casein is a powerful 
protective agent, but an alkaline solution of casein itself is floccu- 
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lated by aluminum sulphate and carries down the abietic acid by 
occlusion. Potato starch paste delays flocculation to some extent; 
small proportions of gelatin have a very powerful stabilizing action. 
These stabilizing colloids act similarly to mordants, preserving dis- 
persion and constituting a bridge between the cellulose and the 
resin. Experiments by electrophoresis showed that pure paper 
pulp in water migrates to the anode and consequently the pulp in 
the hollander carries a negative charge. If paper is ground up 
with strong aluminum sulphate solution it then migrates to the 
cathode; colloidal aluminum hydroxide carries a positive charge. 
Colloidal abietic acid carries a negative charge and behaves in ex- 
actly the same way as pure paper pulp. Thus fiber and colloidal 
resin are two similarly charged colloids which repel one another 
and a permanently sized paper cannot be made by precipitating 
the size with acid alone. Without the positive charge of the alu- 
minum hydroxide the union between the fiber and the resin is due 
only to mechanical and capillary action. If too large an excess of 
aluminum sulphate be used the charge of the whole system becomes 
positive and the quality of the sizing is impaired, because the 
positively charged components repel each other. Thus, according 
to the electrostatic theory of sizing, a firm, permanent sizing is 
only obtained when the condition is isoelectric, that is, when the 
positive charge of the aluminum hydroxide fixed in the pulp bal- 
ances the negative charges of the paper and abietic acid. The 
effect can be demonstrated in a series of graduated cylinders con- 
taining paper pulp to which is added a constant quantity of abietic 
acid hydrosol. The volume of sediment is constant after a number 
of hours. If then increasing quantities of a mixture of aluminum 
sulphate and colloidal aluminum hydroxide sol be added to the 
pulp in the cylinders the volume of the sediments decrease in regu- 
lar order to a minumum and then increase again. This is due to 
the repulsion of the components of the negatively and positively 
charged systems, the maximum compactness corresponding to the 
isoelectric mixture.—C. J. W. 

Montan Wax Soap for Paper Sizing. Fr. Kelting. Ger. pat. 
376,761. Papierfabr. 21, 307 (June 24, 1923). Montan wax, puri- 
fied at a high temperature with zinc chloride solution, is saponified 
in a concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide. The process is 
carried out in an autoclave under a pressure of about 6 atmospheres 
and a temperature of 120° C.—J. L. P. 


New Theories on Rosin Sizing. Emil Heuser. Papierfabr. 
21, 289-294 (June 17, 1923), an address dealing with the historical 
as well as the more recent side of rosin sizing—J. L. P. 


A Theoretical Discussion of the Reactions of Paper Making. 
Jessie E. Minor. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 23, 55-59 (June 7, 1923). 
A brief review of Loeb’s “Donnan membrane equilibrium theory” 
with a discussion of its application to cellulose and the colloidal 
conditions in paper making, from which the author concludes: 
The Donnan membrane equilibrium seems to be the cause of the 
swelling of fibers in an alkaline solution and of the viscosity, and 
at least partially of the electrical charges of the solution. The 
relation of the Donnan membrane theory on the effect of acids on 
cellulose will need further study. It is possible that swelling does 
occur for a very slight range below the isoelectric point. At 
present there seems to be little evidence for the existence of a 
Donnan membrane when the pulp is in an acid solution. The 
reactions of sizing seem to be entirely independent of the Donnan 
membrane equilibrium except in as far as the hydration or swelling 
favors the reaction. The work of Sieber would seem to indicate 
that the reactions between rosin and alum were in accordance with 
the Donnan membrane theory. The theory for the mechanism of 
the sizing reaction suggested agrees with the present known 
theories and mill experience and might be a satisfactory working 
hypothesis until further evidence on the subject has been gathered. 
—A. P.-C. 

Dyeing 

Production of Colored Effects on Paper. Farbwerke von 
Meister Lucius & Bruning. Ger. pat. 375,512. Papierfabr. 21, 287 
(June 10, 1923). Instead of using the dye solutions stated in Ger. 
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pat. 357,990, suspensions of dyestuffs, as organic and inorganic 
pigments, or colored substances, as Fuller's earth, are recom- 
mended.—J. L. P. 

Sources of Trouble in the Coloring of Paper Stock and Their 
Elimination. H. Dierdorf. Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 105-109 (May, 
1923). Bleached groundwood should be entirely free from chem- 
icals before it is colored; chemical residues often cause much 
trouble. In the selection of dyestuffs for chemical wood pulps the 
degree of beating is of special importance. Basic colors have less 
affinity for bleached than for unbleached pulps. Each dyestuff 
should be dissolved separately, preferably in hot water, and added 
in that way to the beater. Some dyes do not dissolve readily 
owing to the hardness of the water; distilled or condensed water 
should be used. Oftentimes colors decompose or precipitate in so- 
lution on standing. The filtering of the solution before adding to 
the beater is recommended.—J. L. P. 

Surface-Colored Papers. Paper Making 42, 174-175 (May, 
1923). A brief description of the preparation of red alizarine lake 
and of indigo blue paste and of the method of using them in the 
manufacture of surface-colored papers—A. P.-C. 

Coloring Paper. Kenneth T. King. Paper Mill 47, No. 22, 
46, 52 (June 2, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 489-490 (June, 1923). Brief 
discussion of the following points: prevention of mottled fibers; 
differences in color absorption in kraft and sulphite pulps due to 
variation in cocking methods; foaming, two-sided effect; and 
water conditions—A, P.-C, 


Bleaching 


Bleach Studies on Wood Pulps, II. Carl G. Schwalbe and 
Hermann Wenzl. Papierfabr. 21, 279 (June 3, 1923); 281-282 
(June 10, 1923). Acidification of the bleaching bath with carbon 
dioxide gives only positive results when the acid is added to the 
alkaline liquor before addition of the pulp. The combined acid- 
alkaline process attacks the cellulose and leads to the formation 
of oxycellulose. Yellowing of bleached pulp occurs when the 
chemicals have not been completely washed out. Yellowing in- 
creases with the increase in the alkalinity of the bleach solutior 
and the decrease in the temperature of reaction. An acidification 
of 0.1 per cent, or less, with dilute acid has a favorable influence 
on the bleaching of pulp. (Also in Paper 32, No. 10, 9-10, 21 (June 
27, 1923); No. 11, 5-6, 28 (July 4, 1923).—J. L. P. 

Drying 

Drying of Paper. F. Grewin and K. Linderstam. Svensk 
Pappers Tid. 26, 145-149 (1923). Several equations covering mois- 
ture and heat relations in drying paper and five graphs recording 
data obtained are given together with a résumé of desirable con- 
ditions.—C. J. W. 

Heat Economy in Drying Paper and Cellulose. H. Rydgren. 
Papir-Journalen 10, 89-92, 95-102, 109-111, 116-118, 123-125 (1922). 
These phases have been investigated minutely: drying machines 
(with diagrams), effect of summer and winter temperatures, loss 
of heat through walls and roof, ventilation passage of heated air 
over the drying machines, loss of heat in the chimney, dimensions 
of pipes, heat batteries, intake of air, use of waste heat and use 
of condensed water. Curves and equations are included.—C. J. W. 


Paper Machine 

Foam on the Paper Machine. Anon. Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 
113 (May, 1923). Seme of the causes for the formation of foam 
on the paper machine are: action of aluminum sulphate on car- 
bonates in the water to give carbon dioxide, sizing materials, fillers, 
organic substances in solution and suspension, certain dyestuffs es- 
pecially crocein scarlet and orange, pigments, and the fibers them- 
selves. The addition of small amounts of oil to the beater when 
it is washed out is very effective in reducing the foam.—J. L. P. 

Device for Transferring the Paper Sheet from the Couch 
to the First Wet Felt. Josef Hrasdira. Ger. pat. 375,257. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 124 (May, 1923). Compressed air is used to 
lift the sheet from the longitudinal wire—J. L. P. 
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HOW GREAT IS THE NATIONAL FUND FROM WHICH: 
TAXES MUST BE PAID? 


By F. W. TuHornton. 


This question does not mean how great is the total of the income 
of companies and individuals as defined by the tax laws. The fund 
from which taxes finally must come is the sum of the values of 
raw materials produced, amount added to the value of raw mate- 
rials by elaboration and the net profit from foreign transactions, 
before deducting wages or compensation to capital employed. Out 
of it must be paid taxes and cost of living, including deterioration 
and destruction of existing property, the residue being the addition 
to the capital resources of the country. I know of no other sig- 
nificant source of national income out of which taxes can be paid. 
This total is not identical with the figure that would be obtained 
by totaling all income subject to income tax, together with the in- 
comes too small to be taxable, but is far smaller. In each year, 
to much of the national income the income tax is applied twice, 
three times or more. 

A Case for Illustration 

Consider the case of a taxpayer reporting $200,000 yearly in- 
come; out of that income he pays a chauffeur, butler, servants, all 
of whom in turn report on their income the amount so paid to them 
although it has already been reported by the employer who cannot 
deduct their salaries from his taxable income. 


The employer reports $200,000, his employees report a large - 


additional sum. There is only $200,000 among them, but it passes 
through several hands, the passage, for taxation purposes, being 
through a one-way valve, like the rectifying tubes of a radio appa- 
ratus. It is income to the received but not an expense to the 
payor. 

Suppose the employer and his servants should make a consoli- 
dated report—of course they would not ‘be allowed to do it, but if 
they did, the total for all would be only $200,000. 

Imagine the case of a bachelor having an income of 20,000 and 
out of it paying his housekeeper $10,000. The two report between 
them $30,000 of income. They find a means of relief and marry. 
Now their joint income is $20,000 instead of $30,000. It never was 
more than $20,000, but the transfer was taxed as though it were 
original income. 

This is not the last time the money is taxed. Whenever any part 
of it is paid for living expenses such part of the amount paid -as 
represents profit will again be taxable. Perhaps this is not imme- 
diately obvious, but assume that this man goes to the barber each 
day and pays .10 cents for a shave; the barber pays tax. on that 
portion of the 10 cents that is not absorbed in trade expenses. 
Now the barber raises his price to 20 cents, all other circumstances 


remain without change; no more work is done; no more wealth is 
produced; only a transfer of money occurs. Yet the barber must 
return $36.50 more income for taxation. Perhaps there are tips to 
the barber, too, and there is no more income among them than 
there was at first. 


Paying Twice on Income oo 


It is even conceivable that a taxpayer may pay. twice.on nhingwn: 
income. Let the man who employs the barber be himself a plumber, 
and let him do work for the barber, charging a profit. That profit 
will be taxable and it may be derived from money~in ‘the hands‘of 
the barber arising from profit on shaving the -plumber.- If each of: - 
them should make a reduction of $10 in his bill to the-other, each 
would have the same net income as before but would mpett: oa 
income tax $10 Tess. 

It may be said, then, that the taxation of national income is re- 
peated in the cases of (1) all salaries paid where the payor cannot 
use the payment as a deduction from taxable income, (2) all -profit 
made on sales or services rendered to taxpayers if of -such’a char- 
acter that such taxpayers cannot use-them as deductions-from in- 
come, and (3) all rent of dwellings less cost of maintenance: - 

In class (1) are the salaries of all government employees; and 
as some officers, senators, congressmen employ domestie--helg,: their 
salaries in turn are income under the tax law for: the thirdetime, 
and in respect of profit made on their expenditures: tax may: be 
assessed a fourth time or more. In this class also are salaries’of 
teachers in private schools; of college employees and* professors 
in so far as they are paid from tuition fees; of doctors: almost 
exclusively; of lawyers employed on personal cases, and of any 
others whose compensation is not deductible as an expense: in--the 
tax return of the payor. 

One curious case of tacit recognition of the duplication is Seiind 
in the clause exempting gifts from tax.-If a workman repairs a 
house, the material costing $50, and if $50 be added to the bill for 
labor and profit, then $50 is taxable in the hands of the workman. 
If the house owner (living in the house himself) should present 
the workman with another $100, there would be no tax-on:the 


-gift, but if the bill had been $200 and no gift made, the workman 


would have paid tax on $150. Here there is no difference even: in 
the amount of money transferred and the house-owner -cannot in 
either case deduct the payment from his income. ais 


“Tax-Exempt” Securities . _ 


Then there are so-called. “tax-exempt” securities, which, are, only 
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partly exempt. Without question, money obtained from this source 
is paid to domestic help and also for purchases, the price of which 
includes a profit. In the secondary hands tax is paid on such 
money, and where the securities are owned by a corporation the 
income from them pays surtax in the hands of those receiving the 
corporation’s dividends. 

As to rent, the discrimination in favor of a house owner is proof 
enough. If I own a house and rent it to another and, on the other 
hand, live in a house which I rent from a third, I must report the 
rent I receive as income, but cannot deduct the rent I pay. Let 
us exchange houses so that I live in my own; I neither receive nor 
pay rent; my taxable income is reduced and nobody else has to 
report my increase. 

The tax is imposed not on income itself but on the transfer of 
income; the amount of income which the tax law recognizes varies, 
not with the amount of service rendered and received but with 
the amount of money that changes hands. Probably it cannot be 
otherwise. , 

Here it should be noted that smaller incomes than those directly 
paying tax are absorbed in rent, all being directly taxable in the 
hands of the landlord or, indirectly, in the hands of mortgage 
holders. 

The overstatement of income from 1916 to 1920, due to paper 
profit arising from inflation, is more generally recognized. It was 
greatest when prices were rising fastest. At present there is a 
little understatement of true income due to falling prices, together 
with some overstatement due to realization today of property held 
unsold during the inflation period and now disposed of at a price 
perhaps below peak values but above pre-war prices. Upon the 
whole, the effect of this factor on amounts returned for 1922 has 
probably been negligible. But in comparing taxable income totals 
for a period of years it counts heavily. 


Duplication Very General 

Taking into consideration all the sources of duplication it seems 
reasonable to think that the total of individual incomes as defined 
by the income-tax law is not much Jess than double the nation’s 
true income, and that, conversely, the percentage of the nation’s 
income paid in taxes is nearly double what it appears to be if 
personal incomes are taken as a basis. 

It may be remarked that to reach this result it is necessary only 
that half the amounts returned should represent money already 
taxed in other hands; of this half rentals of dwellings alone must 
cover a-large proportion. I believe city people generally pay fully 
one-fourth .of their incomes as rent. 

In a book, “Income in the U. S. A., Its Amount and Distribu- 
tion,” published by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
some figures of national “income” are given which seem to be 
widely at variance with the amount of income out of which taxes 
can be paid. Two methods were used: one, a computation of in- 
come based on estimates of sources of production, and the other a 
computation based largely on tax returns. The adjusted differences 
(page 29, vol. 1) were said to be less than 7 per cent, as between 
the two methods. 

However, in “income received,” all the duplications set forth 
herein are continued; government expenses are said to be income 
producing, and while the incomes of doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
government employees are included in computation of incomes ac- 
tually received, I cannot find any corresponding items under the 
computation based on sources of income. Surely these statisticians 
did not include in “income” any money received without taking up 
as sources of income a corresponding increase of the country’s 
wealth, but I cannot find it. All other “income received” is repre- 
sented-by additions to the country’s assets, and must be if agree- 
ment between the two methods is to be reached. Perhaps this kind 
of “income” is buried in the item “miscellaneous and unclassified” 
(vol. 1, page 19). To specify as “tational income” the services of 
a doctor would have looked comic if it had been classified. But if 
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the services of a doctor be considered as “wealth produced” for 
any purpose, it is not such a production as furnishes money to pay 
tax. The dollar earned by the doctor pays tax in his hands and 
has already paid tax in other hands. His work may be a means 
enabling another to earn something, but that something will pay 
tax when earned and its taxable amount will not be reduced by 
the amount paid to the doctor. 


Why Computation Is Useless 

The services of the government may enable money to be earned, 
but again that money will be taxed when earned, so that a com- 
putation of the national income that considers money paid to min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers, teachers, landlords of dwellings as “in- 
come” both in the hands of its original earner and in the hands of 
the doctors, etc., is useless for the purpose of finding the amount 
of income capable of furnishing money to pay taxes. 

If the earnings of professional men are “income,” then the 
sources of production must include some equivalent produced, and 
that equivalent must be something out of which taxes can be paid. 
It is good to have your sore thumb mended, but can you pay a tax 
with it? 

Carry the thing to its logical end. Suppose a citizen pays his 
entire income to lawyers, doctors, landlords, teachers, etc., they and 
he, both, have to pay tax on it all. Have they rendered anything 
to the citizen out of which he can pay his tax? 

Let us admit that a benefit was received from the doctor; if so, 
a corresponding and probably greater loss was first incurred, 
namely, a sore thumb. Similarly with the lawyer, and the benefit 
from the teacher from a money point of view is only the provision 
of tools to earn taxable money in future. The money we actually 
earn today includes the benefit derived from our teachers of yester- 
day, and, generally, benefits not providing present money profit are 
—from a money point of view—converted later into direct earnings 
and then taxed. We pay tax to the government; it enables us to 
trade and make a profit. Clearly the income produced by the 
government—if there is any—is included in the profit we make as 
a result of government activity, is fully reported as income by us 
and so taxed, and any statement showing income produced by the 
government in addition to the income we produce and pay tax on 
is a duplication. 


Overstating National Wealth 


The anxiety of the authors of this book to overstate national 
wealth is found in their contention that the work of women in the 
home is further “income,” although the amount is undetermined 
(vol. 1, page 57). It produces value, surely, but it is the com- 
bination of the woman’s work plus the man’s work that constitutes 
the earning machine, and the joint result of the work of both— 
again from a money point of view—is represented by the man’s 
pay envelope. At any rate, the entire money fund from which they 
pay taxes is the pay envelope. Suppose the man pays his wife a 
salary for her work. Is there any more money between them to 
pay taxes with? But there might be more to pay tax on. 

The statistics of the N. B. E. R. remind one of the South Sea 
islanders who earned large incomes doing one another’s washing. 
Suppose those incomes had been taxed, out of what would the tax 
have been paid? 

It must not be imagined that this is a critciism of the amount of 
taxes or of the manner of their assessment. This is an attempt to 
correct what I believe to be a general delusion as to our national 
income. We are not nearly as wealthy as we think we are; the 
depressing effect of taxes made necessary by the war is more 
readily understood when one realizes this. 

The more the question is studied the more the national income 
shrinks. The more one looks at taxes the more they stay as big 
as they were before. lt is worth while for those having our future 
in their hands to find out how much there really is to draw upon. 
But don’t ask me, for I am sure I don’t know. 
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THE ACCEPTANCE AND INSTALLATION OF UNIFORM 
METHODS OF COST ACCOUNTING 


(ButtetiIn PusiisHep spy Unitep STaTes CHAMBER OF COMMERCE) 


Reviewep By THomMAs J. Burke, C. A. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce being convinced that 
simple and accurate cost accounting is of vital necessity to the 
manufacturers of this country, has published this booklet in an 
endeavor to be of assistance by making easily available a great 
deal of useful information as to what has been and is being done, 
and what can be done to push along this work. 

The Chamber believes that prices in most lines have gone as 
high as they can go without serious injury to production, and that 
if business is to prosper, costs must be kept down and every pos- 
sible waste eliminated. It is in this state of mind that the bulletin 
has been prepared. It is one of the first, if not the first, prepared 
in the Fabricated Production Department since Thomas W. How- 
ard took charge of the Cost Accounting Section, having replaced 
Arthur Lazarus, resigned. 

The pamphlet opens with a discussion of the problems facing 
associations desiring to secure acceptance and installation of uni- 
form methods of cost accounting by their members. Some months 
ago I discussed with Mr. Howard a number of problems he has 
taken up in this pamphlet, and at that time my suggestion was 
that he should not make use of the word “uniform,” inasmuch as 
a number of manufacturers seemed to have the idea that if they 
agreed to adopt a uniform cost system, it would entail a big ex- 
pense on them and a lot of wasted effort in having their present 
methods changed to the new ones. We all know this is not true, 
except in a degree. Some might have to change a lot, others very 
little. Where a man had a good system, he might have to change 
a little in order to bring himself in line with his competitors, but 
the change would be small, and it would certainly be worth while 
because of the added benefits which would accrue to him through 
the possibility of making cost comparisons on a proper basis. 

First Teach the Benefits 

In the Cost Association, however, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is better not to attempt to get a man to change because the 
method he is using does not agree in every particular with the one 
we may think best. In other words, we feel it is necessary to learn 
to walk before we can run. Uniform methods of cost accounting 
are good, they are fine and we should have them, but it is not 
good, it would appear, for us to endeavor to “sell” corporations 
on this idea, when it is a well known fact that some of these cor- 
porations have very little idea as to what a cost system really is. 
Why attempt to preach the benefits of uniform cost systems when 
what we should be doing is first to teach the benefits to be derived 
from having a cost system at all. All things must have a beginning 
and must grow gradually. Therefore, while the booklet published 
by the Chamber is a step in the right direction, it is in some re- 
spects rather too advanced for many associations. Again, owing to 
the legal activities of the Federal Trade Commission and other 
government bodies, manufacturers rather fight shy of anything 
which savors of uniformity. 

We are all afraid of things we do not understand, when we 
have learned from past experience that we may be playing with 
fire. That is another reason why attempts to get groups of manu- 
facturers to adopt uniform cost systems, in my opinion, will never 
be very successful until in some way or other we may know 
definitely just what is legal and what is illegal. Mr. Howard in 
his pamphlet has always carefully used the words “uniform methods 
of cost accounting,” and it is of course undoubtedly legal to ad- 
vocate the use of such methods. The trouble begins after you have 
started using them, unless you are very careful not to overstep 


the limits set up in the minds of those at present interpreting the 
law on the subject. 


Hoover-McCullough Correspondence 


The United States Chamber of Commerce made an endeavor to 
throw light on this aspect of the situation by publishing some cor- 
respondence which passed between Mr. E. W. McCullough, man- 
ager of the Fabricated Production Department, and Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, but this correspondence, while beneficial because it showea 
that one of the big officers of State was alive to the difficulties by 
which manufacturers are handicapped, yet, did nothing whatsoever 
to interpret the law for those manufacturers, in fact, we have been 
definitely told that the only way to interpret the law is to break it, 
either intentionally or otherwise, then the courts will make it quite 
clear to ‘you when and how you broke the law, and punish you 
accordingly. It is time the Sherman Anti-Trust Acts were brought 
up to date. They are now being interpreted to mean things which 
it was never the intention of those responsible for these acts that 
they should mean. 

In the bulletin under review, a letter is published written by 
Commissioner Nelson B. Gaskill, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, under date of December, 1922, although the bulletin itself 
was not published until September, 1923. I think it would have 
been better to have drawn attention to the publication of the bodk 
on “Trade Association Activities,” by the United States Department 
of Commerce, instead of publishing the text of this letter again. 
In the chapter on “The Legal Aspects of Statistics,” written by 
Mr. Gaskill for this book, he deals with this subject in a mucle 
more comprehensive manner than he was able to do in the brief 
confines of a letter. The Cost Association obtained permission: 
from Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gaskill to publish this chapter sepa-- 
rately, since it deals very largely with cost accounting in its legal- 
aspects. A few copies are still available for those who desire them 

In connection with this bulletin, it is interesting to note a state- 
ment, published recently by the Natinoal Industrial Conference 
Board, on “Uniform Cost Systems Under the Anti-Trust Laws,” 
to which Mr. Henry W. Stokes drew attention. In this statement 
the board discusses the order issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the case of the United Typothete of Chicago and says, 
“This order is in harmony with the views of Commissioner ‘Nelson 
B. Gaskill, expressed in the recent report of the Department ‘of 
Commerce on ‘Trade Association Activities.’ ” 


What Commission Opposes 


While itemized figures may be desirable from the point of 
view of the individual manufacturer or producer who wishes to 
compare his costs with those of other manufacturers, it is obvious 
that such figures, when collected and published by a trade associa- 
tion in the form of standard costs, may readily become the basis 
of price agreements. Moreover, such figures are not essential to 
the establishment of a uniform cost accounting system, since such 
a system aims primarily at the allocation of the cost items involved 
and does not involve finding the amounts of expenditure, which is 
the problem of the individual manufacturer. 

The opinion of the Federal Trade Commission in the present.case 
appears to be in agreement with its decisions in other cases. It 
does not disapprove, as might appear at first sight, of the adoption 
of uniform cost accounting ‘systems, but it does announce its oppo 
sition to the employment of such systems, directly or indirectly, for 
the determination or suggestion of uniform prices. 
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KELLY-STEVENS BILL 


(House Resolution No. 11) 


The American Fair Trade ites has requested active co-opera- 
tion on the part of our members, in supporting the above bill, 
which was introduced in the House of Representatives on April 
11, 1921, by Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania, and was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 

It is designed to “Protect the public against false pretenses in 
merchandising, in trade-mark or special brand of articles of stand- 
ard quality.” The pith of the bill is, that in any contract for the 
sale of articles of commerce to any dealer, wholesale or retail, or 
any grower, producer, manufacturer, etc., under trade-mark or 
special brand, it shall be lawful for the vendor . . . to prescribe 
the uniform prices and manners of settlement at which the dif- 
ferent qualities and quantities of each article covered by such con- 
tract may be resold. 

Certain provisions, however, are made, rendering this right con- 
ditional. Firstly, the vendor must not have a monopoly or control 
of the market for articles belonging to the same general class of 
merchandise, nor belong to any combination which is a monopoly. 
The vendor must file with the Federal Trade Commission a “state- 
ment” setting forth the trade-mark or special brand, owned or 
claimed by such vendor, in respect of articles or commerce to be 
covered by such contract of sale, and pay a registration fee of 
$10.00. 

The prices set forth in this schedule must be uniform to all 
dealers in like circumstances, differing only as to credit, quality or 
quantity of articles sold, point of delivery, and manner of settle- 
ment, and there must be no discrimination in favor of vendee, by 
the allowance of discounts, rebates or commissions. 

“Disposal Sales” at appropriate times may be provided for, in 
the statement or schedule of prices, as filed by the vendor. 

Another condition is that a dealer may sell at a different price, 
if he should decide to discontinue the sale of the article or give up 
business, and the vendor is not willing to give him the full price 
therefor, but the said dealer must first file a statement to this effect 
with -the Federal Trade Commission. 

Provision is also made for the sale of damaged or deteriorated 
articles at lower prices. Complaints: may be made by any person, 
corporation, etc., if an interested party to the Federal Trade Com- 
‘mission, which by proceeding under Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Act may terminate the whole or any part of the contract, or may 
regulate the terms thereto in the public interest. 

This short résumé of the dill will give you an idea of the manner 
in which Mr. Kelly has attempted to provide a remedy for the 
unfair competition of great trading monopolies. 

It is said that by advertising at “cut prices,” the public is. in- 
duced to buy unknown goods of doubtful quality, because they are 
deceived into the belief that all the goods for sale are sold at the 
same low rate of profit. As a matter of fact, they over-charge on 
the unfamiliar goods and in this way. make up what they lose on 
the well known articles. The effect of this unfair advertising 
practice, it is said by the American Fair Trade League, is to de- 
stroy the independent merchants of the small towns and Cities, and 
to build up great chain stores and mail order systems. It forces 
the sale of unknown articles instead of reliable goods which have 
their makers’ reputation behind them, and promotes substitution. 

It is claimed that the bill will aid in giving relief from “cut 
throat” monopoly creating methods by preventing the unfair and 
dishonest use of well known goods as advertising bait arid by 
guaranteeing a uniform price to all consumers. 

It should be noted that the bill explicitly states that these pro- 
“visions shall not apply to any article that is produced or controlled 
“by a monopoly. 
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The American Fair Trade League requests that all who are in- 
terested in having the bill become a law, write at once to the 
U..S. Senators from their state, and the Congressman from their 
district, urging them to support the Kelly-Stevens Bill, and use 
their influence to secure its enactment. 


Wall Paper in Barcelona 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 8, 1923.—The market for American 
wall paper in Barcelona is discussed in the following report just 
received by the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce 
from American Consul Henry at that place. 

“American wall paper, and then in very limited quantities, has 
apparently been imported into Barcelona only during the war and 
the period immediately following when European countries were 
unable to export normal supplies. Such paper as was imported 
from the United States gave satisfaction, but the prices were found 
high and terms of payment unfavorable, so that purchasers again 
turned toward Great Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium when 
these countries were in a position to furnish the usual requirements. 
It is thought that American firms might be able even now to gain 
a foothold here if serious efforts were made to meet foreign com- 
petition. Many of the sales are effected by personal visits on the 
part of the British, French, and German representatives, so that in 
their efforts to sell by mail American firms are placed at a serious 
disadvantage. It should be remembered, moreover, that the oppor- 
tunity exists chiefly in the higher grade papers as the cheapest qual- 
ities are manufactured locally and sold to the public as low as .55 
pesetas (about 7%4 cents) per roll. In selling higher grade papers 
originality and attractiveness of design play a most important part. 
Much stress has been laid on this point by all the dealers interviewed. 

“Wall paper has been in good demand for the last three years 
owing to the extensive building operations which have been carried 
on in Barcelona and other large cities, although just at present labor 
troubles, and especially the strike of transport workers which is 
now entering its third month, have brought building here almost to 
a standstill.” 


News Print “Side Runs” 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 10, 1923—It is understood that 
officials of the Custom Service, Treasury Department, are making 
an investigation of so-called “side runs” of news print paper. 

The investigation is being made in connection with the recent 
definition of standard news print paper as promulgated by the 
Custom Service. Officials will not discuss it at this time, but it is 
probable that some announcement will be made later. In this con- 
nection also, it is said, the department is taking up the question of 
widths of news print that can be imported under the definition. 

Informal rulings have been made, it is understood, that news 
print paper as narrow as 14% inches wide has been allowed to come 
in. If a definite ruling has to be made on the width of paper im- 
ported under the definition it will therefore probably be somewhere 
between 1414 and 21 inches. 


Annual Meeting in Utica 
ABany, N. Y., October 9, 1923—The Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Utica in Utica on Thursday, November 8. The meeting is always 
of great interest to timberland owners and operators, both within 
the State of New York and in adjacent regions. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending July 31, 1923, and for the Twelve Months Ended July 31, 1923, as Compared with 
Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER. 


Parer AND MANUFACTURES OF 


‘ 


, except printed matter (total)...... 


Printing papers— 
Standard news print..........lbs..Free senareres 
All other, nm. @ 8...... Ibs. . Dut. 146,671 
Grease proof and Dut 
Wrapping paper 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc.. 
Surface coated .... 
Tissue papers 


Paper boards— 
ap boards in rolls 
Other paper boards, n. ¢. s. 


Cigarette paper, 
QOUGED sk cep esses nssesscoce coool 


Photographic paper .......++- . he 5 


7,071,568 


18,024,597 
14,901,844 


Mechanically ground «+eee--tons. .Free 


Chemical wood pul 
Sulphite, unbleac 
Sulphite, bl 


Total sulphite . 


Imported from— 
oa land 
Norway 

Sweden 
Canada 


Sulphate 


Other pulp 


31,168 
56,877 


5,618,152 
26,125 


273,323 
"14,342 


206,260,451 
1,237,634 
148,435 
9,147,273 


6,909,140 
1,928,271 


575,432 
204,576 
498,679 


ae 


16,425 
398,027 
43,245 
21,347 
64,201 


188,060 
59,637 


142,262 
32,425 
26,181 
11,209 

345,211 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


246,583 
364,313 


417,507 


144,686 

31,109 
$22.633 
691,318 


335,173 
560,518 
295,786 


3s, 735,503 
2,229,732 
8,097, 694 


WOOD PULP 


15,514 


2,077 
3,460 
15,844 
22,245 
6,814 


73,564 
92,651 
18,240 


445,119 
108,504 
352,954 


521,589 


1,755,134 
1,874,708 


126,346 
313,723 
1,057,346 
1,667,835 
464,592 


123,781 


727,530 
966,483 
284,484 


c——Seven Months Ended July 31 


1,132,597,325 
789,882 


30,554,321 
552,060 
39,359,023 


1,342,572 


140,571,268 
85,425,921 


88,427 


192,698 
107,694 


16,977 
33,958 
93,610 
139,405 


110,726 
424,478 
49,779 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors, dyes, stains, color ae, 
and color bases, n. ¢. 8 


oo 5 31,607 
- S tons. . 1,116,429 


160,940 


86,560 
48,178 

4,519 
21,683 


27,041 
2,333,802 


236,777 


109,145 


391,493 


1,886,043 


137,185 
8,199,294 


39,549,694 
81,297 


1,166,712 
120,491 
1,023,080 


2,327,303 
250,763 


1, 746, 610 


2,150,147 
2,076,837 


2,446,930 


10,457,222 
9,247,088 


848,635 
2,599,366 
5,470,217 
9,848,022 


633,208 
166,276 
2,328,009 
4,865,658 
74,685 


1,088,331 
4,402,710 
643,056 


2,583,822 


1,468,303 


632,040 


— 


Quantity 


1,489,018,747 
9,144,972 
1,758,998 
52,449,796 
2:178,419 
634,552 
1,149,716 


48,368,614 
14,623,136 


7,437,883 


225 ee, 792 
860,316 
66,251,179 


140,404 


261,340 


125,469 


11,445 

5,000 
33,075 
75,378 


231,311 
526,839 
65,900 


1,947,318 


910,527 
541,310 

64,152 
431,329 


181,483 
21,118,471 


3,017,234 


4,798,699 


14,345,127 
13,756,555 


2,620,894- 


1,080,852 
847,518 
61,784 
630,740 


2,016,173 


3,665,880. 
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PaPER AND MANUFACTURES OF 


Paper, except printed matter (total)..... o 


Printinc Parer— 
Se ae Ibs. 


Exported to— 


Hee ee eee eee eee eee 


Book paper, not coated................ Ibs, 


Exported to— 
‘United Kingdom............. 
Canada 


eee eee ee eeee 


‘Central America 









‘British India... . 
Pi acsessae 

ine Islands 
Australia ......... 
-Other countries......... 


apan 
ilipp 


SII, Mio ons 0b wns kine eo eee Ibs. 
. Greaseproof and waterproof paper..... Ibs, 
Wrapping paper— 

SMD | c.ctccesn ba seep sssuh dues Ibs, 
— NE 4 nbn ghee eocege caveu ~~ 
riting paper, except in papeteries.... 
Surface-coated paper..........sseeseeee Ibs. 
Tissue and crépe paper..........sss0+. Ibs. 
Toilet paper ......... pacecsccccceseses Ibs, 
Paper towels and napkins.............. Ibs. 
Bristols and bristol board.............. Ibs. 
Paper board and straw board.......... Ibs, 
+ peed and building paper........... Ibs. 

Wall d of paper or pulp........ sq. ft. 
Cigarette paper and Se Ibs. 
Photographic paper .........-.see+ee0+ Ibs, 
Paper hangings (wall paper).......... yard 
TED. cuvewiepeccaneccestdecvses Ibs. 
Boxes and cartonS.........cseeeeeeees Ibs. 
Oe Ibs. 
EOD. 0 cctesbececocersceueenevess Ibs. 
Playing CATdS . 20... sees eee eeceesees pack 

ister and adding-machine paper. .lbs. 
Pa: — (writing paper in boxes)... .Ibs. 


er paper and paper products, n.e.s..Ibs. 


Books, maps, pictures and other printed 
matter F ttotal) Sr idepeaneee cesbshens's Ibs. 


Books and pamphlets. . 
Maps and charts........ 
Music in books or sheets. 


eee een eee eeeeeesee 











eee e ew eeneeneee 


eee eee ee eee tenes 
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Quantity 







. 4,277,144 


172,230 
91,837 


2,201,607 


578,685 
437,161 
123,621 
169,562 
387,082 
115,359 


3,066,183 


6,283 
320,111 


89,879 
116,671 


41,028 
3,119,961 
611,430 
173,511 


231,644- 


446,280 
60,443 
144,057 
4,047,641 
577.700 
923,348 
12.972 
83,900 
429,708 
1,084,957 
912,257 
47,588 
210,659 
1,280,513 
72,212 
25,278 


3,468,168 


4,386,443 


1,441,804 


11,971 


31,294 
19,226 


85,202 
2,796,946 








July 


Value 


. 994,165 


190,527 


10,743 
5,252 
$1,261 
23,147 
19,475 
4,460 
12,229 
17,694 
6,266 


288,461 


12,580 


101, 754 
7,580 
10,144 
353,143 


1,263,738 


546,938 
14,578 
23,588 
13,079 


$1,565 


52,684 
612,871 


77,358 
5,047 
2,479 








EXPORTS—PAPER. 





1,959,981 





183,275 
109,580 
990,931 


184,147 
96,653 
275,258 
120,137 


3,010,650 


54,043 
183,286 
105,030 
167,560 
639,203 

95,877 
145,311 

12,401 
159,975 

13,726 
385,012 
555,655 
263.083 
136,879 

93,609 


78,994 
171,611 


- $5,514 
2,054,004 


3,835,065 


2,133,717 
16,555 
47,681 
21,992 


77,957 
1,537,163 











1,139 
385 
173 

9,342,889 


$2,079,267 


357,610 


— 


Value 


102,561 


»404,772 


709,039 
13,565 
27,033 

12,140 


114,376 
528,619 





WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY. 





61,040 
35,867 
12,082 
150,506 


Quantity 


-——Seven Months Ended July 31——, 
poo 1922 1 


Pee 
Value Quantity 





34,235,966 


1,349,914 
912,480 
11,175,170 
10,827,788 
3,184,299 
1,254,865 


1, ‘195, '365 


16,282,575 





a 5,046 
243 
4,697 
1,484, ae 


954,598 


765,706 
652,765 


523,212 
20,674,423 
4,179,252 
2,112,039 
1,399,714 
3,033,642 
476,081 
935,317 
27,949,338 
3,070,328 
5,683,184 
365,234 
848.244 
10,002,475 
7,337,385 
5,820,763 
421,244 
1,515,930 
2,918,551 
435,675 
149,349 
19,088,224 


25,601,051 


11,202,230 

71,379 
255,333 
818,755 


902,460 
12,350,894 


11,185 
1,865 
998 


51,047,762 





$13,615,231 8 —=§-_ www one 


1,524,008 19,683,231 


88,124 707,025 


48,583 852,897 
457,513 12,323,397 
428,629 1,320 
151,351 1,293,096 

50,375 $1,538 
133,319 483,168 

96,777 2,751,380 

69,337 1,219,210 


1,582,428 17,023,213 


69,381 359,168 
155,426 1,466,481 
25,520 519,683 
133,314 1,387,977 
291,629 4,962,869 
71,944 637,150 
107,182 $81,708 
45,504 188,173 
84,379 1,101,316 
17,304 ‘176,434 
130,323 1,173,055 
187,414 1,557,904 
127,254 1,885,818 
42,298 $47,263 
93,556 478,214 
118.779 690,104 
79,848 976,121 
43,125 421,511 
1,259,484 15,866,015 
665,104 3,804,919 
337,262 2,515,409 
343,377 1,848,941 
312,885 2,916,834 
75,370 687,256 
121,935 1,430,822 
1,152,276 31,339,794 
118,065 2,155,329 
214,607 8,131,948 
144,592 259,697 
854,823 820,930 
263,158 13,870,078 
664,460 5,441,172 
328,863 516,186 
328,863 516,186 
289,818 1,648,215 
336,345 6,563,259 
50,646 640.918 
54,190 228,402 


2,458,644 21,791,567 





9,112,227 26,822,911 


4,128,284 14,123,072 
106,060 118,931 
171,569 303,880 


121,469 270,885 


607,596 1,048,994 
3,977,249 10,957,149 








510,808 8,313 
167,024 2,388 


68,143 
824,577 










Paper and pulp mill machinery..... «+ lbs, 


798,657 


130,335 


850,837 


141,300 


4,479,454 


935 
$6,149,330 


LS 


PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 









923 —___, 


Value 





$15,258,295 





999,506 





69,947 
44,075 
560, = 


67 938 
4,143 
32,342 
136,143 
84,414 





1,889,561 











79,435 
190,657 
59,361 
152,884 


61,485 


123,276 
126,540 


36,244 
1,260,521 
601,886 
385,722 
443,163 
356,124 
106,395 
116,197 
1,550,700 
100,682 
306,891 
84,210 
874,625 
363,520 
$10,872 


4,682,692 
98,039 
196,445 
93,916 


880,399 
3,721,786 























rr 


1,220,553 8,637,177 







1,396,466 
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“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER | 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 
Power Rejections Free 
and from Good 
Upkeep Expense Stock 


ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. H. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 





; 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 











NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6, 1923 
SUMMARY 
Nw See ee te 1,732 rolls, 1,136 bis. 
Printing paper. ....... +.~.517 rolls, 171 cs., 96 bis. 
. Fae oa 7 cs., 13 bis. 
ES eee ee .-2,484 cs. 
Packing paper...... 1,876 rolls, 441 bls., 137 pkgs. 
Wrapping paper........ 3,505 rolls, 724 bis., 9 cs. 
SE SED. cin no nn soe ctilins cee ete cles 13 cs. 
Surface coated paper. .........sseeecesces 145 cs. 
ee Pr 22 cs. 
ED un5 6.000 ousUBo bisa seees 738 bis., 13 cs. 
PE vos i sc0 cde s tabiteePintecehe ctl 17 cs. 
Decalcomania paper .........c.sesccccceces 3 cs. 
Kraft paper. ......1,496 bls., 4,565. folls, 571 pkgs. 
0 ere 170 cs. 
i BON... 56. epesccnengsedienesoetane 16 cs. 
Parchment paper. ......0...fssse0s 23 cs., 8 rolls 


Miscellaneous paper, 
190 cs., 7,636 rolls, 1,945 bls., 365 bdls., 213 pkgs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


G. A. Henshaw & Sons, Paris, Havre, 38 cs. 

The Surbrug Company, Chicago, Havre, 10 cs. 

Rose & Frank, by same, 22 cs. 

Rose & Frank, Vincent, Havre, 40 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corporation, by same, 60 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corporation, Zarembo, St. 
Nazaire, 394 cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, by same, 
720. cs. : 

American Tobacco Company, Zarembo, Bordeaux, 


1,200 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
15 bis., 3 cs. © 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Maine, London, 4 cs., 
23 bis. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Celtic, Liverpool, 6 bis. 
WALL PAPER 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Paris, Havre, 1 case. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Mauretania, Liverpool, 13 bls. 
A. Murphy & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 


A. L. Diament & Co., by same, 2 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
ee Company of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 
47 cs. 
Globe Shipping Company, America, Bremen, 
62 cs. 
F. Heujes, Jr., by same, 36 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, America, Bremen, 692 bis. 
J. B. Harris & Co., by same, 466 rolls. 


Poland Paper Company, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
444 bis. 


Parsons & Whittemore, by same, 255 rolls. 
M. O’Meara Company, by same, 20 rolls. 
Newark Morning Ledger, Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 128 rolls. 
Guaranty Trust Company, Orca, Hamburg, 138 
rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 345 rolls. 
Seaman Paper Company, by same, 51 rolls. 
Corn Exchange Bank, by same, 183 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, Orduna, Hamburg, 109 
rolls. 


Seaman Paper Company, by same, 37 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

Melby, Kuttroff & Co. Inc., Pres. Wilson, 
Trieste, 109 cs. 
Seaman Paper Company, Orca, Hamburg, 244 
rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 171 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, Derfflinger, Bremen, 
62 cs. 

G. & H. Transport Company, Inc., A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 84 bis. 

Whiting & Patterson, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 12 bls. 


Seaman Paper Company, Orduna, Hamburg, 102 
rolls. 


KRAFT PAPER 
Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Orduna, Ham- 
burg, 190 bls., 231 rolls, 571 pkgs. 
M. O’Meara Company, by same, 181 bis. 
W. Hartman & Co., Inc., by same, 117 rolls. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 979 bis. 
M. O’Meara Company, Orca, Hamburg, 62 bis., 
643 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 865 rolls. 
W. Hartman & Co.,,Inc., by same, 2,709 rolls, 
84 bis. 
PACKING PAPER 


Republic Bag & Paper Company, Orca, Hamburg, 
349 rolls. 


Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc.,- Columbia, 
Trieste, 810 rolls. 

Mishell & Williams, by same, 441 bls., 137 pkgs. 

M. O'Meara & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 717 
rolls. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

Roberts, Cushman & Co., D. Alighieri, Genoa, 
2 cs. 

M. O’Meara & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2,712 
rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
211 rolls, 87 bis. 

R. F. Hammon, Inc., by same, 7 bis. 

National City Bank, Derfflinger, Bremen, 122 
rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 208 bis. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Schodack, Rot- 
terdam, 7 cs. 

Standard Underground Cable Company, Colum- 
bia, Glasgow, 66 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 
394 rolls, 412 bis. 


. DRAWING PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser, Carmania, Liverpool, 7 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Maine, London, 2 cs. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., by same, 1 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 3 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Publicity Paper Corporation, Pres. Wilson, 
Trieste, 66 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Mauretania, Liverpool, 
25 cs. c 
L. de Jonge & Co., Providence, Marseilles, 
79 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Carmania, Liverpool, 10 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 7 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
Scientific Materials Company, Pres. Polk, Lon- 
don, 1 cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Saxonia, Liverpool, 


15 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Derfflinger, Bremen, ‘3 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


Irving Bank Columbia Trust Company, Zeeland, 
Antwerp, 23 cs., 8 rolls. 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams, Zeeland, Antwerp, 22 cs. 


PAPER 

C. F. Hubbs & Cc., Orduna, Hamburg, 223 bis. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, by same, 65 bis. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 292 bls. 

C. G. Keferstein, by same, 281 rolls. 

Perry, Ryer & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 53 cs. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Paris, Havre, 20 cs. 

Erstein & Co., by same, 6 cs. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 2 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., by same, 12 cs. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 2 cs., 
5 bls. 

F. L. Smythe Machine Company, Saxonia, Liv- 
erpool, 2 cs. 

A. Stauff & Co., Yorck, Bremen, 2 bis. 

Kronfeld, Saunders & Co., Pres. Garfield, Lon- 
don, 15 cs. 

Bendix Paper Company, Manchuria, Hamburg, 
10 cs. 

Frank Walsh, Orca, Hamburg, 20 rolls. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., by same, 133 bis. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, by same, 560 bls. 

C. F. Hubbs & Co., by same, 49 bis. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 47 rolls. 

Hudson Trading Company, by same, 336 bis. 

Japan Paper Company, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
2 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 3 cs, 

A. E. MacAdam, by same, 65 bls., 1,308 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 192 rolls, 55 bis. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 18 bis., 148 
rolls. 

Mugler & Umlauf, by same, 79 bis. 

Japan Paper Company, France, Havre, 10 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., by same, 6 cs., 1 bl. 

H. S. Pogue & Co., by same, 3 cs. 

A. Flinn & Co., by same, 2 cs. 

Rose & Frank, by same, 4 cs. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 42 bls. 


D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 15 bis., 5,264 rolls, 
365 bdls. 
Fernstrom Paper Company, Inc., by same, 5 bis. 
Blauvelt, Wiley Paper Manufacturing Company, 
by same, 126 rolls. ‘ 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Maine, London, 9 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Minnewaska, London, 2 cs. 
Guaranty Trust Company, Orduna, Hamburg, 64 
rolls. Pa 
eptient Acceptance Bank, by same, 213 
pkgs. 
see National Bank, by same, 186 rolls, 
cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Castle & Overton, Malgache, Leghorn, 111 bis. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, C. of Eureka, Leghorn, 75 
bis. rags. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 
270 bis. rags. 


J. F. Boyle & Co., Balsam, Belfast, 206 bis. 
paper stock. 


J . F. Boyle & Co., Balsam, Dublin, 354 bls. paper 
stock. 


Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 121 bls. paper 
stock. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Reujo Maru, Algiers, 
274 bis. rags. 


M. O'Meara Company, Innoko, Antwerp, 168 
bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 402 bls. 
rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 93 bls. rags, 
113 bls. bagging. 

M. O'Meara Company, Tricolor, Buenos Aires, 
113 bls. paper stock. 

American Express Company, California, Glasgow, 
25 bis. paper stock. 

Equitable Trust Company, by same, 105 bis. 
paper stock. 


International Acceptance Bank, L. Commerce, 
London, 251 bis. paper stock. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Chicago, Havre, 92 
bls. new cuttings. 

D. M. Hicks, hy same, 35 bls. new cuttings. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 11 bls. new cuttings. 
. American Woodpulp Corporation, by same, 12 
s. 

Waste Material Trading Corporation, by same, 
83 bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, America, Bre- 
men, 183 bis. rags. 


Guaranty Trust Company, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
239 bis. rags. 


Equitable Trust Company, Zeeland, Antwerp, 216 
bls. flax waste. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Zarembo, St. 
Nazaire, 216 bis. rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 205 bis. raga 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Zarembo, Bordeaux, 
301 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 108 bls. 
rags. 
New York Trust Company, by same, 140 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 87 bis. rags. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Schodack, Rot- 
terdam, 19 bis. rags, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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= plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For quality and production every 

machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk. 

The arenas = a oe bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
machines mpany have been furnished by 


During my — years in the bag line I have used your machines, 

and consider them the best re and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 

satisfied with your machines. a design of the Fischer machines 

and workmanship are A No. 1. 

Let us aeee you on your requirements of flat and ss as en 

as satchel bottom machines ins = 1/16, % and % barrel 

FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 


310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a) aaaerenaen SMALL I PAPER ROLLS 


NOnwe 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
oh 99 ADDING MACHINE ROLIS, AUTOGRAPH ROLI8, 
F ORSHAGA CASH REGISTER ROLIS, TIME CLOCK ROLIS, 


F: HAGA Bleached Sulphite TICKER TAPE, RIBBON PAPER, 


CLOCK ROLIS, TELAUTOGRAPH, 
BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 


PK “KLARAFORS” BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 


DOMESTIC OR 


SK I % Easy EXPORT 
* swene\’* Bleaching Sulphite 


— Paper Manufacturers Co. Inc 
The Borregaard Company PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ERR.SIDING. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 526-528 CHERRY. ST. I3™& NOGLE STS. 


m= UNION SCREEN PLATE oe Revenant 


(Beat phosphorised Cast aetat) SCREEN PLATES "Cnicn Quattey) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT te accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 
THE ORIGINAL 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice or tHe Paper Trape Journat, 
Wepnespay, Octoser 10, 1923. 

As a whole the market continued to show improvement during 
the week with the exception of the board field which suffered a 
little owing to curtailed production in many of the local box plants 
following a strike of the workers. 

With the pressmen’s strike now a thing of the past and the metro- 
politan dailies fast using up the excess supply of news print which 
collected on their hands during the duration of the partial tieup 
news print showed remarkable progress and is making such rapid 
strides back to normal that manufacturers predict it will be only 
a few more days before things are booming once more. 

In addition to this the department stores are trying to make up 
for all they lost in the way of advertising during the strike and 
since that time most of the papers have been considerably bulkier. 
All this is helping the news print dealer and he is taking advantage 
of it. Prices are not going to change so far as news print is con- 
cerned according to authorities in the trade, but they have become 
firmer even during the past week. 

In the fine and writing paper fields there was a good deal of 
speculation over the receivership for the American Writing Paper 
Company, but this did not have any actual effect on the market. 
Things continued to move slowly toward better business and dealers 
reported that buying was just about back to normal now. 

Wrapping and coarse papers also became more active during the 
week with orders coming in with greater volume. The fall busi- 
ness of the department stores has much to do with the local situa- 
tion in wrapping paper and it is reported that this class of con- 
sumer is a heavy buyer at the present time. 

Book paper is also in good demand. The months just before 
Christmas are the busiest ones both among the various book pub- 
lishers and also among the periodicals which do their buying close 
to the time of publication. Advertising has improved in many of 
the magazines necessitating increases in the number of pages and a 
consequently greater call for book paper. 

Board suffered this week when the paper box workers walked 
out—3,000 on last Wednesday and 3,000 more the next day, according 
to reports of the union officials. This tied up many of the plants 
all over the metropolitan district and caused the price of box board 
to become very shaky. 

The situation was only temporary, however, for the shops are 
now running again on a practically normal basis and most of the 
striking workers have returned. The box makers are naturally 
going to hurry to make up for what they lost and it is predicted 
that the demand will be better than ever. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Low water conditions are still keeping the grinding mills running 
a little below normal although there has been a general improve- 
ment in the situation and manufacturers believe that the worst is 
just about over. Prices have not gone any higher and there is a 
general tendency on the part of both buyer and seller to keep from 
doing anything that might cause a runaway market. The supply 
is not yet back to normal, but it is expected that it will not take 
long for it to get there as soon as a few heavy rains arrive to the 
northward. 





Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulp was in better demand this week as was predicted. 
For some time the various grades fell into a slight slump, but dur- 
ing the past few weeks they have been coming back to the place 
they belong and the strained condition which existed with dealers 
who could not carry their supplies is passing. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope along with other grades of waste has been in vastly 
improved demand during the week. Bagging is not far behind and 


it is believed that dealers in these commodities will have as suc- 
cessful a winter as they have had in the last decade now that the 
consumers really seem to be coming into the market. 


Rags 


The better grades of rags are still fair, but the lower varieties 
were catching up with them according to latest reports. Roofing 
mills are showing a great deal more interest and buying heavily for 
the first time in several months. 


Waste Paper 


The higher grades of waste paper, particularly shavings, were in 
good demand with no signs of any decrease. The lower grades 
suffered a little owing to the strike in the box shops and there was 


a slight falling off in the price of mixed papers, which soon re- 
covered. 


Finland Feels German Competition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuinorton, D. C., October 8, 1923.—The paper division of the 
Department of Commerce has just received the following report 
from the American Consul, Leslie A. Davis, Helsingfors, in con- 
nection with Finland’s exports of paper and pulp for July. 

The situation in Finland’s paper markets is considered very un- 
certain. Foreign markets are depressed and prices have been de- 
clining during a period of more than a year. Germany is becoming 
more and more important as a competitor and Finnish manufac- 
turers state that the rapid development of the paper industry in 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada makes competition 
even more difficult. The situation is further aggravated by the 
decrease in the prices of cellulose, which makes it easier for foreign 
paper mills to compete. Successful competition with other coun- 
tries is further handicapped by the high wages in this country, by 
high railroad freight rates, high costs of loading and discharging, 
and by high taxes. The total exports of paper from Finland during 
July, according to official statistics amounted to 15,309 tons as com- 
pared with 15,936 tons during June and 13,969 tons during July, 
1922. 

The situation in the wood-pulp industry has béen favorable up 
to the present time. The cessation of work in the Norwegian mills 
had naturally an enlivening effect on the demand elsewhere, but 
prices have again declined and at present the market is described 
as uncertain. Exports of wood pulp during July amounted to 12,409 
tons, an increase of 7,958 tons over June and 1,221 tons over those 
of July, 1922. 

Previously the chemical wood pulp industry worked under quite 
favorable conditions, but, notwithstanding the fact that as far as 
the quantity is concerned a record has been established this year, 
the present outlook is gloomy. Prices are lower and purchasers 
are refraining from making new contracts and are trying to get 
old orders executed as quickly as possible. Under previous con- 
tracts bleached sulphite cost £21 to £22, easy bleaching £16 10s. to 
£17, and strong sulphite about £1 less, all c. i. f. English or French 
North Sea ports. Later contracts have called for prices from 15s. 
to £1 lower. The total exports of chemical wood pulp during July 
amounted to 19,891 tons compared with 10,486 tons in June, and 12,- 
441 tons in July, 1922. 

For reasons previously mentioned, the future prospects appear 
depressing throughout the paper and pulp industries, and improve- 
ment cannot be expected before the situation in Europe becomes 
more settled. Although North and South America are large con- 
sumers of wood pulp and paper, Finland’s chief markets are still in 
western Europe if the export industries as a whole are taken into 
account, and events occurring there always affect the Finnish 
markets. Examples of this are the longshoremen’s strike in Eng- 
land and the depreciation of the franc, both of which had a de- 
pressing effect on the export markets here for lumber, paper, 
pulp, etc. 


New 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations October 9, 1923. 


American Writing Paper Company, pref.....+ess++++ 


International Paper Company, com 


BID 
3% 


International Paper Company, pref. stamped 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation....... ccee 


®® 
aw 


noo moo 


Writings— 
Extra ¥ appowe ite 


888 
oe 


kates Soca. 
News—f. o. b. iit 

Rolls, contract. 

Rolls, 

Sheets 


eo ahaa Se a 
wsns 83888 $8 


ss 3s 


Book, Cosed=t. o. b. Mi 
& S. C....... 7.45 


i. * 
Coated and En- 


amel 


@8 698] 08008 


7 


Tissues—f. o. b. Mill— 
White No. 1.. 
White No. 

Colored 
cae connae ‘ 


pe. . 
ass Bassas 


SARS Yaar 
ussss S$ 


18 


Chip? oo 
»_Wood Po i ipa 


5, 
Refined ......... 1.75 
Ground Wood— 


++ eee -20,00 

Bleached, basis 25 
sopeapegs SAD 
Ibs. ..+.+.+.-+17.00 


Bey nen es ess P50. @85.00 


ret acoocsene on 
—_ Siced (eed 
oer  feavse sq. ay 55.00 @65.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Doe! 
No. 1 Imported.. 


k) 
-45.00 @53.00 
(F. o . b. Milly 
No, 1 Domestic. «--44.00 @50.00 
Chernical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
htphite Gaoenss) —_ a3 @ 5.00 


Easy Bleaching. — 50 @ 3.75 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 3.30 @ 3.50 


3.10 
3.40 


Domestic) — 
OE neces +. 430 @ 5.00 
Mixed Strings... 1.00 @ 1.10 


~_ Bleaching Sul- 
ite 3.2 
News Sulphite.... a8 


Mitscherli od 
Kraft (Domestic) . - 3.10 
Soda Bleached..... 4.25 


Domestic Rags 


New 
Prices to a. % o. b. 
Shirt Cutting 
New White "No.1 12.25 
New White, No. , % 00 
Silesias, oo ae 
New Unbleached: -10.50 


New Blue 5 
New Black Soft. 
~~ to 


tings 

Men’s Corduroy.. 

New Canvas 6.50 

New Black Mixed 2.60 
White, No. 1— 

Repacked ....... 5.75 

Miscellaneous ... 5.00 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous ... 

St. Soiled, White 2.50 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ....... 2.60 

Miscellaneous ... 2.25 
Black — coe 29S 
Roofin ah St 
Clot! Selcsiens.. 1.30 
No. 1,30 


New Light Silesias. 6.00 
Light Flan nelettes.. 8.00 

Unbl’chd Cottons... 7.50 

New White hey 
tings 

New “Lisi Oxfords 6.00 

ew im Prints.. 4.50 
New ixed 


2.00 
New Dark Cuttings. 1.90 
No. 1 White Linens 10.00 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens 
No. 4 White Linens 
Old Extra Light 
Prints 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 
German Blue Cot- 
tons 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues.. 
Dark eee AF 


Sheooee ose.ée 
French Blues 


Bagging 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ........- 1,20 
Domestic 
Wool, Tares, light. . 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.30 
Bright Bagging.... 1.05 
Sound Bagging.... 
Manila R 


Twines 


Cen ¢ o. b, — 


No. Bevsseseeees 
No. 


> 5. C., 18 basis.. 
Aa B. Italian, “i8 
— vdhes'cavo ee 
Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis. . 
Light, 18 basis. . 
Jute pWraping, 3-6 


rie and reer. 

Yarn— 
S-ply ca larger... 
Pt ; 


@ x 


Box Twine 2-3" ply 
Jute Ro 

Amer, Hemp, 6... 
She Hay 


6898 
2ssssss 


Nn oO NUM 
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phite 
Sulphite Bond 

phite Ledger.... 
Superfine Writing. . 
No. 1 Fine Writing 
No. 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writing 
No. 1 M ook 


ee . oe ee . ¢ o 2 : 


888988 886 889 89 88989 ® 88099 
See se ass RR SS 


i 
woo 
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Wood Tag Boards 
Screenings ....... 
Boards, per 


29 
"34 
17 
“16 
51 
29 
26 
.20 
18 
15 


19 
20 


@® Q82OH DB BHH © BH 8D 8 8HH 8H8 


(F. o. b. New York.) 

Shavings— 

Hard, White, No.1 4.20 
Hard,White, No. 2 3.40 
Soft, White,No. 1 3.30 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ....... 1.95 
Over Issue Mag. 1.95 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.75 
Crumbled No. 1.. 1.50 

Solid Book Ledger. 2.10 

Ledger Stock 1.90 
New B. B. 

Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 
New Cut No. 1.. 
Extra No. 1 old. 
Print 

Container q 
Bogus Wrapper. 

Old Krafts, machine 

compressed Bales. 
ews— 
No. 1 White News 
Strictly overissue. 
Strictly Folded.. 

No. 1 Mixed Paper 

Common Paper.. 
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CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WARAAKKK 
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ton— 
Plain i... - 50.00 
Solid News.....54.00 
Lined 


Mee 
Container Lined— 


-67.00 


Test ......++70.00 
100 Test .......75.00 


> ‘ Jute Manila 
Manila Sul., 1 
Manila 

No. 2 Kraf 

No. 1 Kraft 
Common_ Bo; 


News Board 
Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board. 
(Carload 
Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload Icts .... 


tobe te 
SR 38SSuS 


» Nu 
wy & 
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@8 998 999999 24 
pr 


yee ae 
Straw Boar 75.00 
.00 


62.50 
1.25 
Lots 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 3.50 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.70 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel. Cut- 
tings 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 


No. 1 Books, Light 1.75 
lanks 2.40 


Folded News eas 
issue) 1.25 

Old Newspaper.... 1.25 

Mixed Papers - 1.10 


Straw Clip - 1.10 
a Ri 


> 2.40 
Nat Kraft Cuts... 2.50 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR ee . 
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F. Bagens 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign .....++- 1.25 


a 


- Rope 
rap Burlaps . 
Waal ‘ares, heavy. 2.50 
anaes Strings .. .75 
as » New Lt. Bur- 


@9999999 
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White ..corc.0+ RS 
No. 1 Soft White 3.50 
No. 2 Soft White 2.15 


(Continued on page 68) 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 





American Woodpulp Corporation, Ryndam, Rot- 
terdam, 437 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
059 Brothers & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 359 
coils. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 79 
coils. 


Brown Brothers & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 56 
coils, 5 bis. 
= O’Meara Company, Dunoko, Antwerp, 140 
coils. 

CHINA CLAY 

J. W. Higman, Jr., Company, Lindenhall, Fowey, 
1,592 tons, 5 cwt. 

Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., by same, 1,060 tons, 
15 ecwt. 

English China Clay Sales Corporation, Boston 
City, Bristol, 77 bags, 57 casks. 


WOODFLOUR 
B. L. Sobeeski, Tyrifjord, Fred’stad, 1,500 bags. 
Innes, Spieden & Co., Orca, Hamburg, 485 bags. 
Innes, Spieden & Co., Orduna, Hamburg, 285 
bags. 
CASEIN 

Kalbfieisch Corporation, So. Cross, Buenos Aires, 
500 bags. 

Art. Horn Corporation, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 138 
bags, 7,042 kilos. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, by same, 356 
bags, 18,092 kilos. 


WOOD PULP 

Poland Paper Company, Columbia, Trieste, 2,652 
bis. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Manchuria, Hamburg, 
430 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Seydlitz, Hamburg, 
432 bls. wood pulp. 

M, Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hannover, Hamburg, 
72 bis. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 
2,100 bis. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 243 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Derfflinger, Bremen, 275 bis. 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 1,025 bls. sul- 
phite pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
762 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., by same, 
700 bis. dry kraft pulp. 


(Continued from. page 62) 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 320 rolls, sul- 
phite pulp, 40 tons. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 1,250 bis. sul- 
phite pulp, 250 tons. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., Tyrifjord, Kristiania, 
1,250 bls., 256 tons sulphite pulp. 

Kidder, Peabody Acc. Corporation, by same, 
7,560 bls. moist mechanical pulp. 
National City Bank, by same, 250 bis. sulphite 
pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 1,250 bls. sul- 
pbite pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6, 1923 





Castle & Overton, Westfalen, Hamburg, 1,050 
bs. wood pulp. 


A. Brown & Sons, Vincent, Dunkirk, 228 bis. 
rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6, 1923 








Castle & Overton, Sagauche, Hamburg, 175 bls. 
rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6, 1923 

Castle & Overton, ——-—, Hamburg, 1,485 bis. 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Sagoparack, England, 436 bis. 
waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, Alleghany, Scotland, 565 bis. 
waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, L. Commerce, London, 1,593 
bis. waste paper, 71 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Zarembo, Bordeaux, 613 bis. 
rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, by same, 400 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 147 bis. 


rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Zarembo, St. 
Nazaire, 453 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 58 bis. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., L. Commerce, London, 244 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Innoko, Antwerp, 82 bis. rags, 
New York Trust Company, by same, 406 bls, 
rags. 

M. Friedman, by same, 66 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 246 bls, 
rags, 77 bls..cotton waste. 


S. Birkenstein & Son, by same, 10 bis. new 
cuttings: 


Waste Material Trading Corporation, by same, 
567 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, L. Commerce, London, 58 bls, 
old rope. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6, 1923 





G. W. Wheelwright Paper Company, Maine, 
London, 300 bis. waste paper. 

Baring Brothers Company, Ltd., by same, 229 
bis. waste 4 

G. W. Millar & Co., by same, 22 bis. waste 
paper. 

Equitable Trust Company, by same, 203 bis. 
waste paper. 


Furniss, Withy & Co., by same, 81 bis. paper 
stock. 


T. D. Downing & Co., by same, 44 bis., 43 
coils old rope. 

G. F. Malcolm, Devonian, Liverpool, 14 cs. tissue 
pa 


per. 
Train, Smith Company, Scythian, Liverpool, 132 
bls. rags. 


Spaulding Fibre Company, by same, 1189 bis. 
flax waste. : 


E. Butterworth & Sons, by same, 59 bls. flax 
waste. 


Train, Smith Company, by same, 229 bis. waste 
paper. 

Crane & Co., Inc., by same, 81 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Devonian, Liverpool, 
72 bis. rags. 

International Purchasing Company, by same, 117 
coils manila. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Haven, Ant- 
werp, 422 bis. rags. 

Train, Smith Company, by same, 325 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., London Corporation, 
London, 142 bls. waste paper. 

Ashworth, Speakman Company, Devonian, Liver- 
pool, 354 bags. 
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E. F. Russ Company, by same, 104 bags. 








Interstate Commerce Hearings 
[From ouR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncton, D. C., October 10, 1923.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied application for the rehearing of docket, 
13723, of the United Paperboard Company against the Morristown 
and Erie Railroad Company. 

The Commission has also announced that it will reopen docket 
9987 of the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association, against the 
A. T. & S. F. and that further oral argument will be held here on 
November 24. 

The Commission announces that proceedings are reopened solely 
with reference to the measure and relationship of rates to points 
in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin previously fixed in 
those cases. 


Next Hearing at Ashville, N. C. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincron, D. C., October 8, 1923—The Congressional com- 
mittee making a study of reforestration conditions will hold another 
hearing about the middle of November, it is understood, at Ash- 
ville, N. C., although the exact date has not yet been set. Follow- 
ing the Ashville hearing a hearing or a series of hearings will be 
held in Washington, before the reforestration bill is drawn up for 
presentation to the next session of Congress. 


Scandinavian Quotations Unchanged 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 8, 1923.—Quotations on wood 
pulp and paper have changed little in the Scandinavian countries 
during the past two months, according to reports received from the 
various consuls. Swedish prices on the several kinds of kraft 
papers remained the same during the month ending August 17, 
according to a report received from Consul General Murphy of 
Stockholm.. Wood pulp prices were also unchanged, with the ex- 
ception of strong sulphite, which is a trifle lower. On the other 
hand, there was a decrease of 20 crowns all along the line in prices 
quoted on M. G. sulphites as compared with July 20. 

The only change in prices on the Norwegian wood pulp market 
during the two weeks ending August 1 was in easy bleaching sul- 
phite, which declined from 480 crowns to 450 crowns per metric 
ton, according to a report received from Consul General Snyder of 
Christiania. Quotations on news print and kraft wrapping papers 
also declined slightly, the former being offered at £16 and the latter 
at £24 per metric ton, a decrease of 5 shillings and 10 shillings, 
respectively, under July 18 prices. No change occurred in the 
price on greaseproof, which was offered at £28. 





Chicago Concern Moves 
Curcaco, Ill., October 9, 1923.—The Harrington and King Per- 


forating Company has moved to new quarters at 5655 Fillmore 
street, this city. 
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“The Nation’ s Business Paper” 
THE HOWARD PAPER co. URBANA, OHIO 


Over forty years experience in the ot 
industry has naturally resulted in the 
adoption of the most scientific methods 


of achievement is your ij ° 
guaranty of Clay of absolute uniformity | Serve the Nations 
at prices consistent with M-E quality and | ! of the Earth today-- 


service. 
Let us submit samples and quote you 


KV. P. Genaine Vegetable Parchment 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


High Grade Brass and Bronze Screen Plates and Dandy Rolls 
OLD PLATES Se DANDY ROLLS AND 
CLOSED AND RECUT WATER MARKING 


Secure Our We Can 
:. Prices -— - Please You 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THE Paper Trave Journat, 
Wepnespay, Ocroser 10, 1923. 

The miscellaneous market showed an increasingly good under- 
tone during the past week with gradually larger orders as the 
week closed and no changes in price worth noting although dealers 
say that the present quotations will be subject to upward alterations 
before much longer. 

Everything was showing all evidences of being normal and chemi- 
cal dealers reported a ‘better demand from the book and writing 
mills. This was expected because manufacturers of these grades 
of paper have been holding off a trifle, partly in the hope of get- 
ting more favorab# quotations and partly to exhaust the small 
amounts of excess supplies left over from the quiet summer months. 
Convinced that they can do no better than get in for their fall buy- 
ing now and actually in need of supplies they are coming to the 
chemical men with more and more frequency. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach seems to be well back on the 
road to prosperity after two weeks of good trading which followed 
an unusually uncertain time due to difficulty of storing while the 
prolonged hot weather lasted. This has passed now and the price 
is very firm at 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Paper men are also showing an increased 
interest in caustic soda together with the other members of the 
same family. The market has actually passed the inquiry stage and 
is now sailing along on the order phase, which dealers are finding 
very gratifying. The price is still at from 3.17 to 3.20 cents a 
pound. 

CASEIN.—There is a good demand for casein both on futures 
and in the open market where several lots of sizeable proportions 
changed hands during the week. Importations have felt the effect 
of the improved conditions and picked up a little during the week. 
The price is still from 14.50 to 17 cents a pound. 

CHLORINE—The demand for chlorine also improved and 
dealers believe that it is rapidly approaching normal. Paper manu- 
facturers are showing greater interest and coming into the market 
for larger orders. The price is 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in 
tanks. 

ROSIN.—Naval stores have picked up along with the rest of 
the market and dealers report an increasing demand from the paper 
industry for grades E, F and G which are still quoted at from 
$5.95 to $6.00 in barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is reported to be picking up both in 
the number and size of the orders that are coming in. The price 
is very firm at $22 to $24 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash is in good demand and manufacturers 
report that they are getting rid of their production with satisfac- 
tory speed. It is still selling at a firm price of 1.45 to 1.50 cents 
a pound. 

STARCH.—From all evidences present in the market paper men 
are also showing more interest in starch. An increased number of 
orders is reaching dealers and trading on the open market, while 
not so large as in some of the other commodities, is brisk. Paper 
starch is quoted at from 3.42 to 3.70 cents a pound. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The stimulated interest in alu- 
mina sulphate which became evident last week continued this week. 
The price is still steady at 2.05 to 2.25 cents a pound for the iron 
free grade and 1.25 to 1.35 cents from the commercial. 


Elect A. D. Cleveland Vice-President 


New Orteans, La., October 9, 1923—Ashby D. Cleveland has 
been elected vice-president of E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. of this 
city. He has for many years represented The Graham Paper 
Company as agent in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Market 


(Continued from page 65) 
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[{rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Filled News Board 57.00 
Solid News Board 70.00 
S. Manila Chip. ...72.00 
Pat. Coated 90. 


Shavin, 
No. t Hard White 3.75 
No. 1 Soft White = 


ene pOR mete 
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(Per Ton Destination) 


Chip 55.00 @57.50 
News, Vat Lined...55.00 @57.50 
Wood, Vat Lined...65.00 @67.50 


TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Paper Sulphite, bleached..90.00 @95.00 
(Aill Prices to Jobbers f. 0, b. Mill) — = Caw 
d— Old Waste Papers 


Sulphite ll 
Li n é (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronte) 
Dark . Shavings— 


: 


poe pogo. 
$838s88! 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 2.15 


s 
1 


Spe iy ical uta’ z 
SSS ae CC 00 
Sulphite news grade $5.00 SSi:00 No. Binsecccccee See 





